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SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Easy to Load—Easy to Unload 


Orly 42 inches high trom ground to top of box at the rear wheels. Saves 
that back-breaking lift, and makes it quicker and easier to load, 


Apron Rons DOWN Hill. Being lower behind than in front, load travels 
downward. This gives much lighter draft and saves the horses where the 
work would otherwise be hardest. You know it’s easier to haul a load 
down hill than up. 


Flying Dutchman 


Low Down Spreader 


Best for Man, Team and Land 
Easy to Handle. The box is as long as any Ail Steel Frame—Steel Wheels—Sieel Beater. 


spreader built—yet the distance between the Anron runs on three sets of steel rollers— 
wheels is from 25 to 50 per cent. less thanon gafely carries 4800 lbs. without sagging. No 
any other low down spreader. Inbarnyard other spreader is so strong and well-built. 
or field, Ay. Flying Dutchman Spreader is | ‘ 

as easy to handle as a wagon. Simplest in Construction, one lever apenates 
Wheels are Wader the Lead just where they entire machine. An inexperienced boy can 
must be if you wish to secure the greatest eS any chance of doing harm 


st ease of handling and lightness of 
We also bufid the Moline Spreader which is 


draft. Most of the weight being 
oa the rear wheels gives abun- of the same construction, but with a Return 
Apron. 


dant traction power without the 

extra heavy mud lugs used on = 

other spreaders. Be sure to examine these before 
buying any other. You will Gnd a Fiying 

Dutchman Dealer near you, 


Clearance. The endless apron 
has 18in. clearance between low- 
Our illustrated Spreader Booklet will be sent 
free—if you write for &% at once. Address 


UT 


est point and ground—6 in. more 
than mostothers. A point 
worth remembering. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Dept. 117, Moline, Hil. 


Eastern Branch: Adriance, Platt & Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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This rat destroyed over one dollar’s worth of 
last year. Every other member of his tribe did as 
well. How much disease they spread no one can tell. 


The farmer is one of the worst sufferers from their 
depredations. They make his corn crib their head- 
quarters; they burrow through his silage and ruin it; 
they gnaw through the floors of his barn, granary and 
poultry house; they hide under his board walks or 
wooden floors or in his cellar. 

There is only one effective way to stop the rat. Build 
of concrete. Rats cannot gnaw through or climb up 
concrete. There is no nesting place for them under 
concrete floors. Any structure built of concrete ss 
proof against them. 


When you build of concrete always specify 


UNIVERSAL cement 


CEMENT 


It is uniform in color, quality and results. Let us help 
you with your concrete work. Send for our free book, 
Saiaasate ta th Deanery” 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 
Sane) Sutest 10-000000 Reete 
eed little attention and y big profits 
If you are interested in im them sond 
when you write to any Bees « sample of Gleant 1S 
of our Advertisers: yor |For the Culture. Also a bee supp ply catalog. 


— Farm no:3200. sssaten. ities 
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Locating the Apiary 


In commercial honey production 
the selection of the apiary site re- 
ceives deliberate consideration. Shel- 
ter from prevailing winds, a relative- 
Iy level spot, upland and not. swamp, 
remoteness from stock or pedestrians, 
aside from the general consideration 
of the honey’ producing flora or bee 
forage, are important. 

The matter of shade versus no 
shade in the apiary has attracted con- 
siderable attention, but without prov- 
ing the advantage of one over the 
other, writes B. N. Gates in a recent 
bulletin of the Massachusetts state 
board of agriculture. As a whole, 
bees thrive best in the open, but the 
hives should then protected by 
shade boards or ventilated covers, in 
order to overcome the melting down 
of the combs or sulking or “hanging 
out’ of the colony in excessive heat. 
It is usually thought that in the open 
bees fly earlier and, perhaps, gather 
more nectar than when colonies are 
under trees. Too dense shade, which 
results in dampness, is to be avoided. 

Usually an effort made to turn 
the entrances of hives from driving 
winds. Apiaries frequently face the 
rising sun or the south, seldom the 
north or northwest. Stone ‘ walls, 
sheds, hedges, forests and orchards 
make good windbreaks. The old cus- 
tom of building sheds open on one 
side under which to keep the col- 
onies has been largely abandoned. 
Such sheds hinder the easy and prop- 
er manipulation of the hives. Ar- 
ranged in groups or rows, slightly ele- 
vated from the turf, in order to over- 
come dampness and the intrusion of 
pests, the colonies may more easily be 
attended to than if shelved. Grass 
and weeds should not be allowed to 
obstruct the entrances. 


Blight Limits Tomato Yields 


M, N, EDGERTON 
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Blight, a fungous disease, is in 
some instances a serious obstacle in 
tomato growing. It is first in evi- 
dence on the underside of the leaf in 
the form of white specks having the 
appearance of mold, which spread 
more or less rapidly until the entire 
surface is affected, and which, in the 
more advanced stages of the disease, 
turn brown and shrivel; in this stage 
of its progress too, the fungus 
spreads to the stems and fruit as 
well, frequently causing death in the 
plant thus affected. 

Remedies must be in the nature 
of preventives. Bordeaux may be 
used with more or less success. The 
applications should be thorough and 
begin in the plant beds, as it is prac- 
tically impossible to stay the progress 
of the disease after the fungous 
germs have obtained a firm hold. 

Every possible means should be 
used to promote a strong, healthy 
growth in plant. Anything that in- 
terferes with normal plant develop- 
ment effects injuriously its strength 
and vigor. Successive transplanting 
works in this manner, but as it is 
necessary to start the plants in seed 
beds, and make several transplant- 
imgs to secure early ripening of 
fruit, this feature cannot be avoided. 
The most that can be done is to 
take every precaution while han- 
dling the plants in the beds that the 
check in growth and consequent 
weakening of plants is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Especially when removing to the 
ppen- field should all pains be taken 
to maintain health and vigor in plant, 
by having a fine, mellow, rich soil 
and a firm soil. Setting must be fol- 
lowed immediately by a loosening of 
the surface with the maintainence of 
an efficient earth mulch to conserve 
good tilth and soil moisture through- 
out the season. 

Piants subjected to pruning ap- 
pear to have a reduced power of re- 
sistance. 


Jottings from the Farmers 
Two branches of the Lancastér 
farmers’ association have built sub- 
stantial brick buildings for stores, 
costing about $4000 each, the two 
branches carrying about $18,000 


worth of goods needed on the farm, 
eoal, feed, flour, seeds, oils, tmpte- 








ments and farm machinery in gen- 
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eral. Ome can buy nearly every- 
thing needed on the farm from a tack 
to a four-horse wagon. If the mem- 
bers of an organization like this one 
would unite in disposing of their 
crops in carlots, having some respon- 
sible man to whom to ship to reg- 
ularly, it certainly would be of im- 
mense benefit to the producer.—f[J. 
A. Herr, Lancaster County, Pa. 


We are robbing ourselves and add- 
ing to the fat purse of the water 
trust if we allow it to monopolize all 
the “white coal,” I hope every farmer 
signed the petitions printed in your 
paper.—[C. R. McAdoo, Indiana 
County, Pa. 


Farm Personals 


After spending 30 years in offices in 
large cities, Abel Hewitt says he has 
been given his freedom and is living 
contentedly on afarm in Columbiana 
county, O. For 22 years he held posi- 
tions with Chicago mercantile con- 
cerns, but never lost track of a great 
desire to own a farm of his own. His 
Savings amassed slowly, but a year 
ago he was able to bring his wife and 
three children to the farm. Two boys 
are now attendine a country high 
school and say that they have no de- 
sire to take up life in the city. “We 
want to be farmers, but we want to 
have a good education along with our 
work, so we will know why we are 
doing things,” said one of the boys 
recently. The Hewitts have not lost 
their progressive attitude, born of ex- 
perience in the city, and are closely 
identified with the social progress of 
the community in which they have 
made their home, having been promi- 
nently connected with securing a lec- 
ture by a representative of the college 
of agriculture of Ohio state university. 

Official Washington is much in- 
terested over the dismissal by the 
president of Prof Willis L. Moore, 
chief of the weather bureau. This 
harks back to the energetic campaign 
made by Prof Moore a.few months 
ago to secure the post of sec of agri. 
Quite recently Prof Moore sent his 
resignation, to take effect next July, 
but within the past few days the 
chief executive determined not to ac- 
cept this resignation. Instead, he 
issued a prompt dismissal, ousting 
Moore forthwith. Coincident was the 
intimation of irregularities in con- 
ducting the office and an investigation 
by the attorney-general. 


Lima Beans Often Disappoint ama- 
teur and professional gardeners be- 
cause of the shortness of the sea- 
son. Even in Pennsylvania spring is 
so erratic that the sensitive bean seed 
has not done well. A little excessive 
moisture will cause the seed to rot 
before germination, and cold, wet 
weather followed by hot and dry will 
give the seedlings very little chance 
to do themselves justice. The way [ 
have obviated these difficulties is to 
plant seed about the middle of April 
in small pots, one in a pot, and place 
these pots either in greenhouse, hot- 
bed, cold frame, or even in the dwell- 
ing. In each of these places tem- 
perature and moisture are under my 
control, and a good start shouid be 
made, When all danger of frost is 
passed I transplant the young seed- 
lings in the garden. By using pots 
they are not at all disturbed and the 
plants continue their growth with- 
out check. If the beans are started 
under glass in any other way their 
growth will be checked in transplant- 
ing, and possibly no time will be 
saved over planting the seed direct 
in the open ground.—[Edwin H. 
Burkhart, Bucks County, Pa. 








Mammoth Clover is a ranker grow- 
er and heavier feeder than the me- 
dium red clover, and is somewhat 
harder to start. Its root system is 
larger and it therefore makes a bet- 
ter soil renovator than the medium 
clover. Another advantage is that 
because its roots go deeply ir the soil 
they bring up fertility that might oth- 
erwise be lost. Usually it bears more 
seed than the medium clover. Where 
it can be grown, therefore, it is to 
be preferred. 


Grange Activity—During the past 
\quarter 10 es have been re- 
‘organized, and 162 new granges organ- 
ized. Pennsylvania leads the list with 
21, followed by New York with 16, 
Montana 15, Ohio 14, South Dakota 12, 
Nebraska, 10, Missouri nine, Michigan 
and Minnesota each eight, and other 
grange states a smaller number. More 
activity has been evident in grange 
circles than for some years, 
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Exceptional Conditions in New Jersey Favor Industry---Early Potatoes Popular---Best Soil on Farm Chosen—Short 
Rotation Practiced--Seed Cut Very Small--Shallow Planting Favored--Row Fertilizing the Rule--Horse and Gas- 
oline Diggers Used~-Crop Marketed Promptly---Prices and Profits--By E. A. Mechling of New Jersey 


HE growing of potatoes in Burlington 

county is increasing at a tremendous 

rate. Farms that have grown noth- 

ing but hay and grain for decades 
are being planted to potatoes more heavily 
each year. The reasons are not far to seek— 
a favorable climate, a good potato soil, rapidly 
enlarging markets, an energetic class of farm- 
ers and most important of all, a geographical 
location which causes potatoes to mature at 
a time when potatoes from no other section 
are being marketed. 

Where 10 years ago the early potato was 
practically unknown, today the Irish Cobbler, 
the favorite early potato of this section, com- 
prises three-fourths of the acreage. The cli- 
mate is suitable for a quick-maturing potato 
not unfavorably affected by the drouth of 
éarly summer, and what is even more impor- 
tant, the market for potatoes is better in 
July than it usually is in August and Sep- 
tember. The Jersey. potato has control of 
the markets of the east immediately after 


early in spring as possible, usually in March. 
The seed is usually Maine grown, and is pur- 
chased by the granges or the Burlington 
county farmers’ exchange during the previous 
season, and delivered in heated cars shortly 
before planting time. Some few growers have 
begun the practice of growing a second crop 
of potatoes, and using the seed saved from 
this crop for their spring planting, but the 
practice does not seem to be increasing 
rapidly. The seed is cut by hand into smaller 
pieces than is considered good. practice in 
other potato sections. As low as three sacks, 
8% bushels, is considered enough seed for an 
acre by some good growers. 

In general, shallow planting is practiced, 
because of the extreme earliness of the plant- 
ing season, to avoid danger of rotting from 
too much moisture, to promote early sprout- 
ing and to hasten maturity. As there is usu- 
ally danger of frozen seed during the first 
week or 10 days after planting, the earth is 


application is made broadcast. Fertilizers, 
generally bought ready mixed, cost when 
bought through the exchange, about $29 for 
the 4-8-10, and about $30 for 5-8-8. A favor- 
ite 4-8-10 is mixed on the farm from ingre- 
dients purchased through the granges. It 
costs about $7 less than the same goods 
bought ready mixed from a dealer. 


Cultivation Very Thorough 


Cultivation is continued until the vines 
meet in the rows. At first it is deep and close 
to the row, but as the vines grow it becomes 
shallower and the- teeth are kept farther 
away, to avoid root pruning. An effort is 
made to throw a little soil to the row at each 
cultivation, so that when the field is laid by 
there will be a ridge over the row similar to 
that left at planting. These ridges cover each 
successive crop of weeds in the row, and if 
the work is skillfully done make hoeing 
unnecessary. It also gives more of a cover- 

ing to the shallow growing tubers, which 





the Norfolk and eastern shore potatoes 
are marketed, and before the main crop of 
potatoes from the great potato growing 
regions of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Maine are harvested, when the price usu- 
ally comes tumbling dewn in late summer 
and early fall. 


Popular Method of Culture 


The methods of culture and marketing 
are similar throughout the county, al- 
though farmers at the western end, within 
hauling distance of the Philadelphia mar- 
kets, employ a rather different rotation 
from those in the central and northern 
parts of the county, where they market 
the crop by rail. The growers near Phila- 
delphia usually grow a much larger list of 
crops in the vegetable line and a smaller 
proportion of their acreage is devoted to 
potatoes, 

The soil chosen for potatoes is usually 
the best on the farm, a meliow loam, well 
drained and in a high state of fertility, if 
possible. As the expense of raising an 
acre of potatoes is rather heavy, only soil 
that is unquestionably ‘“‘potato soil’ is 
chosen by experienced growers, as a loss 
from rotting seed or crop injured by drouth 
on land that is too light or too heavy is 
apt to be serious. Few farms will grow 
potatoes over their entire area, and farms, 
“every foot of which will grow potatoes,”’ 
command the highest prices. 

The rotation used is generally a two- 
year clover and potato rotation, though 








need protection from the sunshine and heat 
during the growing season. 

The disadvantage of this system of plant- 
ing and cultivation is that it encourages the 
run-off of rainfall during the growing sea- 
son, when it is especially needed, and it 
also provides a greater surface for evap- 
oration during a dry spell. Most of the 
cultivation is done with a two-horse riding 
cultivator, working oné row at a time, but 
the two-row machine is being extensively 
used and is coming into favor. It is harder 
work for the team, but it doubles the work 
which one team can accomplish. 

About the only spraying done is dusting 
with dry paris green for potato bugs, but 
few of the growers use arsenate, and still 
fewer bordeaux. Because of the early 
season at which the potatoes are harvested 
there is seldom any trouble from late 
blight, but early blight sometimes attacks 
the Cobbler with detrimental results. The 
attacks are intermittent, so many growers 
do not attempt to spray as a preventive, 
preferring to take the loss when it comes 
to the expense of constant spraying. 


Digging Begins Very Early 


Digging the Cobbler is often begun as 
early as July 1, sometimes delayed for 
three weeks later, depending on market 
conditions. Machine diggers are very pop- 
ular, all the leading makes being used. It 
usually takes four horses to pull one of 
these machines, although several large 
growers have rigged small gasoline engines 








some fields are pianted to potatoes every 

year with cover crops of rye or crimson 

elover. Where the potato business is not 

forced so hard there may be a two-year hay 
crop or a four or five-year rotation, includ- 
ing corn or tomatoes. The heavy growers, 
those who grow 100 acres or more yearly, 
are not apt to attempt many other crops, 
and they are the ones who grow potatoes 
alone. Although wheat and rye are grown 
extensively, there is not a great deal of the 
three-year rotation of winter grain, hay and 
potatoes used, as the winter grain and corn 
are alternated, the small grain being sown 
after the corn is cut. Planting is begun as 


Well Grown and Well Bunched 


ridged over the row with the planter. A few 
days after planting a one-horse cultivator, set 
to run deep, is run between the row to loosen 
the soil packed by the wheels of the planter. 
Within a week a scratch harrow is sent over 
the entire field, leveling the ridges, to hasten 
sprouting and to destroy the first crop of 
weeds in the rows. 

~ Most of the fertilizing is done in the row at 
the time of planting. About 1400 pounds of a 
4-8-10 mixture is generally used, although a 
5-8-8 is also in favor. Sometimes a later 


to their diggers. The engine works the 
elevator, while the ‘single team used has 
_only the machine to pull, a comparatively 
easy job. Picking is done by Italians, who 
are paid 1% cents for a five-eighths bushel 
basket of first size potatoes. The smaller 
potatoes are left until next morning, when 
they are also picked into five-eighths baskets, 
the work being paid by the hour at the rate 
of 12% cents an hour. 

Several methods of marketing are prac- 
ticed. Growers near Philadelphia, at the west- 
ern end of the county, generally raise other 
vegetable and fruit crops, and are in the habit 
{To Page 565.) 
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arketing Crops on the Hoof 


Silage as Feed for Steers--What a Feeding Season Has Demonstrated---Two Kinds of Cattle Fed—Cost and Delivery 
Weight-—-How Steers Were Handled from August to Following July--What the Net Profits Were—Obser- 
vations and Figures of a Practical Feeder---By Renick, W. Dunlap of Ross County, Ohio 


NE year ago I did not know much 
about the feeding value of silage 
except what I learned by reading 
and conversing with tnose 
had silos. In August, 191], I erected a 
cement biock silo 41x14 feet, with 8 
of solid concrete below the ground as a foun- 
dation, making the holding capacity 4%xl4 
feet. This is estimated to hold about 175 
tons. I filled this silo with corn, planted and 
cultivated in the same manner as corn for 
other purposes. I did this for the reason I 
get a larger proportion of grain than if I had 
grown the regular southern silage corn. The 
corn was cut and put in the silo just before 
it would do to put in the shock. The silage 
came out in fine shape. I believe I got it 
harvested just at the right time. Part of 
the corn was Reid’s Yellow Dent, part Leam- 
ing and the balance Boone County White. I 
did not notice any difference in the feeding; 
however, there might have been and I would 
not have detected it, as I did not weigh for 
that purpose. ‘ 
I did not begin feeding silage until Febru- 
ary 1, for the reason I had a large amount 
of shredded fodder I wanted to feed, and it 
Was necessary in order to get any great 
amount consumed to begin feeding it before 
the silage. As soon as I began feeding silage 
the cattle refused to eat much fodder. The 
fodder or stover was very poor quality, as 
was also the corn which was fed later in the 
season. My corn crop for 1911 was the poor- 
est I ever raised, while my 1912 crop is prob- 
ably the best. Had my last year’s corn and 
fodder been as good as this year’s, my cattle 
would have made very much better gains. 
Some feeders believe that poor feed is about 
as good for stock as good feed, but my expe- 
rience teaches me that good, sound feed at 
market price is cheaper than poor feed at 
the price one is required to pay to get it. 
Light, chaffy corn is indeed poor feed 
fatten cattle. 


who 


inches 


t 
Facts About the Steers 


T bought my steers on the Chicago market, 
and got them home on August 28, 191]. Count- 
ing my personal experiences to and from Chi- 
cago, freight, drift, etc, they cost me on the 
farm $4.78 a hundred pounds. The average 
weight at home was 516 pounds. They were 
of fair quality, about the same size, and 15 
of them were horned. Thirty head of this 
sized cattle, of course, would not make a 
carload; therefore, I put in 10 head of larger 
ones and sold them to a neighbor on reach- 
ing home. They were turned on clover and 
timothy pasture and remained there until 
about the middle of December, when they 
were brought to the barn. From the middle 
of December to February 1 they fed 
shredded fodder twice a day in boxes in the 
barn. “They were never tied, but ran loose 
in the barn and adjoining lot. Fodder is all 
the feed they had until February 1, when 
the silo was opened and I began feeding 
silage. I began with a small amount and 
gradually increased until they were getting 
about two-thirds of a full feed at the end 
of the month. 

During March the cattle were got on a 
full feed of silage and were consuming at 
the end of the month about 30 pounds daily. 
This ration of silage and corn fodder was 
continued until May 1, when four bushels a 
day of ear corn was added to the ration. The 
corn was increased to six bushels June 1, 
and to 10 bushels June 15. This amount was 
fed until July 8, the date of weighing out. 
June 1 the corn fodder began to get low, 
and Tf began feeding a small amount of mixed 
clover and timothy hay. The last 15 days a 
small quantity of poor alfalfa was fed. 

In feeding silage I find that there is very 
little corn passes through the steer undi- 
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Shock Corn and Silage Compared 

In feeding cattle corn directly from the 
shock, I have learned that one shock, 196 
hills yielding three bushels, would feed one 
1000-pound steer, on full feed, six days. The 
same sized shock put in the silo makes about 
1500 pounds of silage, and this amount of 
fed at the rate of 40 pounds a day 
feeds the same steer at least 36 days. Sup- 
2r on shock corn makes a gain of 
pounds a day, an average gain by this 
method, and the 1% hogs following make a 
gain of 1% pounds daily, the total gain on 
steer would be 12 pounds and on hogs nine 
pounds. Estimating the beef at 8 cents a 
pound and the pork at 7 cents, we have a 
total of $1.59. Suppose the steer on silage 
makes only one-half the gain, one pound a 
day, and no gain from hogs. We then receive 
for the shock of corn in form of silage 36 
pounds, 8 cents a pound, or $2.88—a 
$1.29 over the shock corn method. 
Besides the extra number of pounds I get 
with silage, I have the corn in such a condi- 
tion that it is a pleasant job to feed, even in 
the worst weather of the year. I can harvest 
the crop at a time when there is no other 
work pushing me, and I have the corn off 
the field, so that I can get along to much 
better advantage in seeding the ground to 
wheat, and there are still other advantages 
I have found with silage. “How much money 
did you make and what did you learn,” is the 
question always asked. In order to get the 
whole transaction before your eye at once, I 
herewith summarize my account: 
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Cost Receipts and Profit 
Cost of cattle 
50 tons of silage at $2.50.......... 
440 bushels corn at 60 cents......... 
735 shocks of fodder at 15 cents.... 
3 tons of hay at $20 
Pasture, 31% months 


Total cost...... 
Received for cattle 


Total income 
Deducting cost 


.$1799 
.$1407 


Net profit $392 

I had a fine lot of manure and I am sure-it 
was worth the cost of feeding and the inter- 
est on the money invested. I have given in 
piy summary full market price for all the hay, 
corn and fodder consumed, while the actual 
value was because of the poor 
cuality of a large amount of it. The cattle 
sold on May 20 at $7 a hundred, an 
advance of $2.22 cost price. The 
profit of $392 is not large, but very satisfac- 
tory, and especially so when I consider that 
this was my first experience in feeding 
silage. 

The time I owned these cattle can be 
Givided into two aimost equal periods. The 
first period extends from August 28 to Febru- 
ary 5 During the early part of 


much less, 


were 


over the 


1, or 155 days 
this period the cattle were carried through 
some very, warm weather, and the flies 
annoyed them so much that only a small gain 
was expected, The latter part of this period, 
December 15 to February 1, they received 


nothing but shredded corn fodder. The aver- 
age gain a day a head was only 0.56 pound. 

The second period, from February 1 to July 
§, or 158 days, they were fed silage as the 
principal ration, supplemented with shredded 
fodder, and a small amount of hay and corn. 
The average daily gain a steer for this time 
was 1.44 pounds. The average daily gain for 
the entire period of 313 days was practically 
one pound a day. The profit during the sec- 
ond period was much greater than the first. 
This one test leads me to believe that I bought 
too early in the year. This year I do not 
intend to buy before the first of the year. 

The second lesson I learned with this load 
of cattle is that I do not have to wait .until 
warm weather to dishorn. I dishorned 13 
head of these steers on February 1, when 
the mercury was just at zero, and it remained 
there or below almost the entire month, yet 
I never had wounds from dishorning bleed 
less or heal quicker than these, Instead of 
losing in weight, as I naturally supposed they 
would, they made a gain of 11 pounds a head 
during the month. The other 17 head made 
a gain of just one pound a day. During 
March the dishorned cattle made a better 
gain than the others. 


Color of Hair No Index of Quality 


Another interesting observation I made 
was the growth and development of certain 
individuals in the lot. You may recall that 
{ stated in one of my previous articles in 
American Agriculturist that one cannot 
always tell by the color of the hair just. how 
a steer is going to feed. A black and white 
may outdo a red or black; or even one with 
a yellow hide will do equally as well as any 
other in the lot. This’ statement is further 
subsantiated by some weighing I did of cer- 
tain individuals during the feed. I chose 
four steers of different color and conforma- 
tion and weighed them at the end of each 
month. I had no difficulty in guessing the 
best doer of the four, but with the other 
three the colors and conformation did not 
prove as good an index. I learned that I 
must also take into consideration other 
things when selecting a steer that will make 
a profit on the feed he consumes. The poor- 
est feeder of the four made a gain of only 
three-quarters of a pound a day, while the 
best one made more than twice that. No 
matter how carefully I select. my feeders I 
find I always have some “‘star boarders,” the 
same as the dairyman has cows that are not 
paying their way. The dairyman can eradi- 
cate his parasites by the use of the Babcock 
tester and the scales. The cattle feeder can, 
to a great extent, but not as certain or as 
easy, discard or not purchase the kind that 
will not pay their way. He can do this by 
close observation and the frequent use of 
the scales. He should use the scales not only 
in weighing the animal at regular .intervals, 
but in weighing the feed it consumes. 

robably the most valuable lesson I learned 
is that when [ have silage I can feed equally 
as well, or better, in summer as in winter. I 
had an abundance of silage and consequently 
was independent so far as feed was concerned. 
Had it not been for the silage I would have 
been compelled to have sold at grass time, 
for I did not have the pasture and could not 
rent any. I would, therefore, have lost the 
rise in price which came after May i, and 
also the gain the cattle made between May 1 
and July 8. The gain from May 1 to July 
8 was much the best gain of the entire period, 
it being 2% pounds a day. This causes 
me to ask the question, Why not feed silage 
throughout the entire summer and even a 
year? I may have some facts and figures on 
this question by another year. You will note 
that these cattle were not finished ready for 
the block, but only in good flesh, The ayer- 
































ALL ABOUT THE FARM 








age weight when sold was 833 pounds. 
My reasons for not finishing them were that 
I had no pasture and could not rent any, and 
I did not have enough silage to carry them 
over the summer, The other important rea- 
son was that the price offered was such that 
I was sure of a fair profit. A neighbor bought 
them and grazed them through the summer 
and finished them on shock corn in the fall. 
I shall tell the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist in an other article of their develop- 
Ment on grass and their finish in the feed 
lot. It is generally supposed that cattle once 
fed on silage will not do well when changed 
to pasture or other feed. 


BURLINGTON COUNTY TRUCK 
[From Page 563.] 
of sending their teams to Philadelphia 


nightly. They generally market their pota- 
toes in this same manner through a commis- 
sion man. Those too far to haul economically 
to Philadelphia usually sell through the Bur- 
lington county farmers’ exchange to buyers 





WHAT IS LEGAL CO-OPERATION 


WHEN IS CO-OPERATION NOT A TRUST?—A QUES- 
TION OF LIVE INTERESI—WHAT 1S LEGAL AND 
ILLEGAL ASSOCIATED MARKETING 
Recent decisions of the United States su- 

preme court, and the new bills regarding 

corporations pending in several legislatures 
since the enactment of the seven new corpora- 
tion laws in New Jersey, are all likely to 
involve the co-operative movement sooner or 
later. Farmers and all co-operators do not 
ask for exemptions or special favors over 
capitalistic corporations or labor unions, but 
they do want to know “where they are at!” 

If they start in good faith they don’t want 

their co-operative effort attacked as violating 

federal or state anti-trust laws. 

The officials whose duty it is to prosecute 
alleged offenders of those laws, have the 
power to indict any concern or individual, 
whether co-operative or capitalistic, whether 
innocent or guilty of either knowingly or 
unknowingly infringing such laws. The indi- 
vidual or organization thus attacked is put 
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everywhere. Practically every general 


Sherthorn Steer with Almost Ideal Conformation 


Such a steer as the champion Shorthorn here pictured 
farm 


is of interest to farmers 


ean produce a few of these individuals. 


This animal was a first-prize yearling at one of the Northwestern live stock shows at 
St Paul; just as good cattle may be found in Ohio and Kentucky. 


at a distance. -Theré is little difference 
between these two methods as far as financial 
returns are concerned, it being generally a 
matter of hauling convenience. 


Prices, Costs and Profits 


Yields and returns vary as they do with 
other crops, as, of course, do profits. A good 
yield is 400 baskets, approximately 250 
bushels an acre, although 400 bushels an 
acre has been obtained. - The price, of course, 
varies greatly from 25 to 80 cents a basket, 
an equivalent of from 48 cents to $1.25 a 
bushel. None of the good farmers are con- 
tent with less than $100 an acre gross 
returns, though occasionally a lower turn has 
to be taken. The highest yield possible 
under our field conditions would be probably 
$350 an acre, with $125 as a good average 
for the best growers. As the expense of 
growing and harvesting an average acre is 
about $70, it will be seen that the potato 
business, if it ranges from $25 to $50 an 
acre profit, is an excellent one as farming 
profits go. Hence there is no reason to won- 
der at the rapid increase in acreage in this 
county. 

In the past Season the exchange shipped 
1126 cars of potatoes to points away from the 
locality. Probably one-third as many found 
their way into the Philadelphia markets, 
many of them to be reshipped there. 


It is living beyond the earning capacity of 
the farm that brings the farmer to grief. 





to great trouble and expense to defend its 
case, and even then may be subjected to fine 
or imprisonment. The suit against the New 
England milk producers’ union is an 
instance, 

Although the court has not yet rendered its 
decision on the defendant’s demurrer, the 
action has already broken up the producers’ 
union and caused much trouble. Farmers 
who wish to co-operate along righteous lines, 
justly want to know how they can do this 
without being subjected to attack under 
either civil or criminal law. 


Stand or Fall Under the Law 


It is doubtless true that any combination 
of producers which is handled in such a way 
as to give them the power to control prices 
and restrain trade, or to regulate distribu- 
tion to the point of suppressing competition, 
must sooner or later stand or fall under 
the national and state laws pertaining to 
corporations and trusts. This is especially 
true of organizations which do arbitrarily fix 
the price of produce, which pool large quan- 
tities of produce, and handle all of the price- 
making and marketing questions for a large 
number of their individual or associated 
members, 

The California fruit growers’ exchange, on 
the contrary, feels that it is handled along 
lines that do not conflict in any way with the 
Sherman antitrust law or with similar 
statutes in its own or other states. The 
exchange itself never fixes the price of a car 
of fruit, nor does it determine the destina- 








tion nor the diversions of cars. A statement 
from its general manager, Harold A. Powell, 
explains: 

A California Example 


“We are made up of 6500 to 7000 growers. 
These growers have organized 115 or more asso- 
ciations, where the fruit is prepared in packing 
houses for shipment. These growers are hel 
together by a mutual contract, usually running 
for five years, but any grower has the privilege 
of withdrawing at the end of any given year 
by filing notice at a certain time in advance of 
the end of the season. 

“These 115 associations are federate& into 17 
district exchanges, which represent the associa- 
tions in their dealings with the California fruit 
growers’ exchange. These 17 district exchanges 
have formed the C F G E, which provides the 
facilities in the form of bonded agents, which 
accumulates daily information regarding the 
markets, which places this information in the 
hands of the associations daily. in order that 
they may be able to form a judgment as to the 
condition of every market and the prices which 
they are willing to receive for each particular 
car. All information and orders regarding the 
fruit pass throwgh the hands of the C F G BE, 
but the price which each car brings is fixed by 
the shipper. 

“In practice, the C F G E acts in an advisory 
capacity in furnishing information to all shippers 
alike regarding these marketing conditions, and 
when a car of fruit is to be sold in say, Chicago, 
or Memphis, the association which owns the 
fruit, through the district exchange, names the 
price which it is willing to take. That price 
is transmitted to the agent and the agent nego- 
tiates with different buyers and the negotiations 
pass back and forth until the shipper and buyer 
reach a mutually satisfactory understanding. 

“This form of organization preserves active 
competition between different associations; allows 
them to develop their own responsibilities and 
initiative and does not permit the handling of 
the price situation, or the supply situation by 
the central organization. Thus the C F E 
provides the facilities through which these differ- 
ent growers’ organizations may market their own 
product, in contradistinction to a form of organ- 
ization whereby the C F G E as an organization 
handles the marketing situation direct.” 


The orange and lemon crop in California 
is about 50,000 carloads annually, or 20,000,- 
000 boxes, produced by over 10,000 growers. 
Four-fifths of them are organized into co-op- 
erative associations, more than 60% of which 
are federated into the California fruit grow- 
ers’ exchange. It is a nonprofit corporation, 
under the laws of California, having a paid 
in capital stock of only $1700. It is managed 
by a board of 17 directors, one from each dis- 
trict of the exchange, who employ one gen- 
eral manager. As it does not fix prices or 
control destination of shipments, and as it is 
the result of much experience under the 
direction of some of the most capable legal 
advisers in state and federal corporation law, 
this co-operative system seems to be all right. 
Furthermore, it is in part an outgrowth of 
the policy advocated by the United States 
department of agriculture. 

However, the approval of the legality of 
any corporate plan by any executive depart- 
ment or officers in state or nation, is not the 
slightest protection against attack from the 
judicial] department. Our government, both 
state and national, consists of three co-ordi- 
nate but independent departments—legisla- 
tive to make laws, executive to enforce laws, 
and judicial to interpret laws. No executive 
can either make laws or guarantee that any 
person or concern will be free from responsi- 
bility to the courts, 


Seeding Alfalfa—iIn agricultural journals 
there appears occasionally advice in regard 
to sowing the crop. Recently 20 to 30 pounds 
of seed an acre has been a favorite recom- 
mendation. This may not be far out of the 
way if seed be bought of a seedsman, whose 
stock is made up of about one-half old and 
dead seed. But if seed be clean and not so 
old as to have lost its vitality 10 pounds Is 
ample for an acre. The advice to sow the 
large amount is pernicious in several ways; 
it may discourage some-from trying the crop, 
on account of the great cost of seed an acre, 
and it enables tricky seedsmen to work off 
old and dead stock upon unsuspecting buyers, 
the bad results from which keep others from 
making progress. _But now appears a writer 
advocating the planting of alfalfa in drills or 
hills as corn, and cultivating it, thus pre- 
venting the weeds from encroaching on it. 
This may be well to show what the plant is 
capable of, but is not practical in a general 
way. Any ground upon which good corn or 
wheat may be produced will grow paying 
crops of alfalfa, if as much care be given to 
fitting it for that crop.—[A. P. Young. 


There is no use in getting better cows and 
new modern dairy apparatus unless there is 
an improvement in caretakers also, 
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Fertilizer—Covers 
Rows e bs EY ee || 


it. Rega- 
lar as a clock, fut ci , peas,* 
or beet seeds ta hills or "drills; at at same 
time wll drop wet or dry fertilizer in ac- 
curate amounte pec acce in hill or drill, 
This is the origiaal--- oaly genuine 


Cy icopecifine Eclipse 
CORN PLANTER 


isa great time and temper saver. No 
and adjust it. Once s-t---you' re ready for Re oor 4g 
out lors of time.: Desiers sell it. If none near you 
write us 

Free Catalog---Send foe ae" 64-page catalog, has a 
tool for eac EL your a od for it today. 


LCHER. rs TA 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO. 


Box No 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 




















Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The tworeylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
toree or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It.is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four- cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work, Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
<lay’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
vrork. 

‘Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion, 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 





HEADQUARTERS 


FOR FARM SEEDS 


SEED CORN 
4 varieties, best for crop and > ete, germi- 
nation tests %-100 per 


SEED OATS” 


Good stock of our famous Twentieth Century 
still on hand. 


POTATOES 
% varieties, best early, intermediate and late. 
Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy Seed 
the highest grade obtainable. 
Samples and Catalog FREE 


Edward F, Dibble Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 
‘From Our Farms to Yours 





Champion Sprayer. 


NSURE the 
potatoes and 
other 


fruitand 
trees from dis- 
ease and pests. 
ALL BRASS 
double acting high pres- 
ouse pum a > celied velve. Absolute satis- 
action. ay. for our 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
describing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, e 
Champion Potato Machinery Co., 
ls9Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indiana. 


Over 100 Styles 


and Sizes of BOOK FREE 
“The Soli 
and 


intensive 
Titlage” 














AWAYS (CLARK'S, If your dealer can’t supply you, write ws. 


Cataway Harrow Co, 851 Main St. Cone 
dlakers of the original CLARK smplements 


Vegetable Plants 


Largo Msgs ne plante of Cabbage, Tomato, Celery 
Reg Plan ier aud Sw Write for Price 
List, THE E. HUTTON CO., Conyngham, Pa. 
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Amount of Fertilizer for Garden 


M. F. AMES, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS 
No one will deny the value of 
good garden in reducing the high 
cost of living. Not only are the veg- 
etables and fruits lessened by the 
difference between the cost of pro- 
cuction and the. price paid by the 
consumer, but also an dance of 
these foods reduces the paid 
for meats and breadstuff Their 
freshness and wholesomeness tend to 
the good health of the consumers 
particularly in the heated days oi 
summer, when a@ meat diet fu 
more heat producing eleme 

the body. 

Yet there are many who 
have a good garden and 
There are farmers with ab 
fertile land who bend all their 
gies to the production of crops for 
market, and spare but:little land and 
labor to the garden, forgetting that 
the family table is the best of the 
home market. There are market 
gardeners who try to produce their 
crops only at the season when they 
may be sold at high prices, and fail 
to have a succession of them when 
prices. are low, though it would re- 
quire no more to feed the family 
than when the wealthy buyer will 
pay exorbitant prices for a vegeta- 
ble that comes upon the market a 
little earlier than the usual season. 

To such men as these I have but 
little to say. They are wedded to 
their ways and scornful of advice. 
Now in a life that has numbered 
more than threescore years and ten, 
I have planted many gardens in many 
different sections, and on many dif- 
ferent varieties of soils and I never 
have had one that did not well re- 
pay the cost of fertilizer, seed and 
labor, even when my own I: was 
have 
another, and perhaps a more 
able man. I have seen hundreds, if 
not thousands of other gardens, of 
which the same might be said, when 
good seed and good judgment were 
used, and good care taken. This was 
true even when the land was not 
naturally strong or rich or the 

of fertilizer used was not 
e. 

Can Use Old Meadow 

I have learned ,by experie: 
an old past idow 
out by long years of negle 
be searcely worth mowing, 
duce most of common g 
nearly as abundantly and of 
quality as the richest of 
market gardens,.and that 
well upon a fairly liberal 
commercial fertilizers, 
ble or barnyard manuri 
two or three tim as ml 
It is true that the 
enrich the 
does the he 
tliizer is the 
comes back 
manure the “slow 
mains as an inve 
seasons. Those who upon hired 
land, and those who do not care to 
devote their little garden plots to 
grass after a few years’ cultivation, 
will appreciate value of getting 

returns for th 
in the summer and fall 
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vest. 
The staple 
sweet and 
grow too much to stalk, vine 
leaf to do their best in ing 
the amount of food for the family if 
the soil is too rich or too highly ma- 
nured. Many of the vine er: 
tomatoes, melons, squashes and cu- 
cumbers, grow and yield as well upon 
light soil as upon heavy land if they 
are given water enough in a dry sea- 
son. Even the crops that are grown 
for leaf and stalk alone can be grown 
upon commercial fertilizer alone if 
there is sufficient nitregen in it, 
which may be obtained by an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or the use of tankage or 
dried blood, along the rows after the 
plants are up and ready for hoeing. 
Potatoes may not produce as large 
crops on the light soil and fertilizer 
as. upon stronger land with a liberal 
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but they will prove of 
tter quality for the table and be 
liable to be attacked by blight 
rot. And the same may be said 
many of the roots grown in the 
garden for the family use, as beets, 
carrots, parsnips, turnips and onions. 
Radishes and turnips do not grow 
well upon old land, or on barnyard 
manure Lettuce, spinach and’ all 
other crops grown for greens, cab- 
bages and celery g the plants 
that need an excess of nitrogen. 
But for other garden crops, I pre- 
use a fertilizer such as is now 
under the name a potato fer- 
zer, varving in strength from 2 
} nitrogen, 6 to 8% phosphoric 
id, and 8 to 10% potash. [If this is 
lied at the rate of 600 to 1000 
is per acre it will generally 
sufficient to grow and mature 
z00d crop, though of those 
who make a specialty of onions and 
potatoes often use as much as a ton 
per acre for these crops on light soil. 
whatever is used the garden 
should be kept free from weeds, as 
they rob the useful plants, not only 
of the plant food in the fertilizer, 
but of the moisture which is neces- 
sary to make the food available to 
the plants. 


Sweet Corn Needs Rich Soil 


DELBERT UTTER, WISCONSIN 
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IT plant in check rows, the early va- 
rieties 3 feet and the late 3% feet 
apart. Great care is given to the 
planting of the early crop... From 
four to five seeds are planted in each 
hili and at a depth not to exceed 2 
inches, 

The harrow is used one or more 
times before the crop is up, and horse 
cultivator, weeder and hand hoe are 
used from the time the rows can be 
followed until the corn is too large 
to be worked without injury. The 
employment of the man with the hoe 
at time of the first cultivation will 
certainly prove profitable, 

The Best Fertilizer 

During my first years of experience 
in growing early sweet corn and early 
potatoes I was impressed by the fact 
that excessive amounts of stable ma- 
nure were required to grow maximum 
crops and an amount much greater 
than enough to supply plant food for 
crops that have the whole season for 
growth and maturity. From this early 
experience I learned what is. prob- 
ably common knowledge at this ad- 
vanced stage of agricultural. develop- 
ment, that only a small part of the 
elements of plant food in stable ma- 

> is in an available condition early 
in the season on account of a lack of 
bacterial growth which becomes pres- 
ent in the soil through the aid of heat 
and moisture as the season advances. 

Being convinced of this, and finding 
it re difficult and expensive each sea- 
son to procure stable manure, I have 
been supplementing the manure by 
the use of nitrate of soda, acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash. About 
10 loads per acre of stable manure 
are applied during the winter or 
early spring. Cover crops are grown 
with preceding crops to add to the 
humus content which fs necessary to 
keep up the proper physical condition 
of the soil. The land is plowed as 
early as soil conditions will permit to 
the depth of 5 to 7 inches. Five hun- 
dred pounds of acid phosphate and 
150 pounds of muriate of potash are 
sown broadcast and harrowed or 
disked in It is immaterial whether 
the materials are mixed or applied 
separately. Nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 100 pounds per acre is sown 
broadcast about the time corn is com- 
ing up and is harrowed in. 

No crop that I have grown has 
given me greater profit or satisfac- 
tion in marketing than has my sweet 
corn, and I venture the statement 
that the rivht kind of a man, with 
the right kind of soil, with the right 
kind of seed, with the right kind of 
culture, and within 20 miles of a 
good market, can be assured of an 
average annual income of at least 
$1200 from 16 acres and will have left 
value enough in the form of first- 
class fodder to pay the cost of fer- 
tilizers. 


American Agriculturist 


Nobody Ever Gets This 
Big Book. of 1,000 
Rare Bargains Without 


list of all the fz amilive in your township and send 
each our Bargain Boo' 

We fee! that this book offe ring more than 1,000 
articles at less than wholesale cost is well 
worth writing for. Tho fact is, we have seriously 

conetdored sellin ing the is tor 20, instead of 
sending it free on reques! 


1,000 Rare Bargains 


It’s a very unusual thing to ve able to now. 
up-to-date, first-quality, cuaonateal ‘awe 
chandive at lees than retail dealers pay. 

It couldn't be done if we bought and sold goods 
in the ordinary way. We buy only from overstockei 
manufacturers who need cash to pay their deb‘ « 
It’s bile wi what a few thousand dollars in 
oro. ar le aay buy from a hardap monmmeen Pe 

ease note how we sell— direct to the 

You pay no retail dealer’s expense « > 
te. Thus our prices are the lowest ever know : 
we ve mover sold one dollar's worth « ¢ 
“seconds” or wreckage, or stuff from sheriffs’ « : 

receivers’ saies. Nothing but QUALITY ‘s 
ever handled by the Manufacturers Outlet Oo. 


Free Trial, Absolute Guaranty 


al are shipped subject to 30 days’ trial. 
An mer’s order is covered by our 
unqualified Guaranty of satietectton. 2 Thus a per- 
stranger can buy of us with utmost assurance 
fair treatment. No Up-to-date. business Grm 
can afford to have displeased customers. 


What We Sell. 


nae couldn’t possinly dewcribe our 1,000 Bargains 
here. Even were we to use & double page, wo 
ie = 't do it. ., Panen we do not attemp pie and it 
io matter what you want, you are a: ny 
our Bargain Book. 4 
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UFACTURERS ts ourest co. 
182, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MUTUAL BUGGIES are Sapeprines everywhere 29 
standard—proven the best. Only line guaranteed! 
5 years. Sold direct cutting out middiemen’s pio. 
and saving you $25.00 to $45.00 om each bugey. 
This Fine Model Retails 
Style G. L. Only $29. 50 at $55.00 
Delivered Price on request. 

Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with automobile top. Also Surreys, Spring Wagons, 
Farm Wagons, Farm Trucks, etc. Ali at lowest 
wholesale prices—Sent on approval—Guaranes 
teed toplease or your money back. 


MUTUAL HARNESS i is the best on the 
market — mai highest grade pure Loa id 
f Gieont ar ito ng of 25% to W%. 

Si Nat'l, FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Bank. Single buggy harness $5.85 
per set up; double, $14.19 
up; work harness, $19.00 00 up. 
Write today for FREE Catalog and 

Prices. 


Mutual C griage & Harness Mig. Co., 
tation 42, ast St. . i. 
or Station 42D, 200 Fifth one atiew York City. 











Direct 
Running Saw Mill 








You can make big money with this mill, 
produce more lumber at less expense than any 
mill made. ull power of steam applied directly 

. Simple, compact ard durable. Our free estates 
wilt telf you ali abeut &. If interested in sawmill 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it today 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. 8, Bartley, WN. J. 
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Growing Field Beans 
JAMES M. LOWN, YATES COUNTY, N Y 





My method in raising beans is by 
plowing land early in the spring, 
disking, harrowing and rolling fre- 
quently until June 1. In preparing 
the soil for the seed, harrow thor- 
oughly, drill 200 pounds phosphate to 
the acre, harrow with smoothing har- 
row after the phosphate is applied. 
I roll the seed bed, plant with bean 
pianter from June 5-25, 1% bushels to 
the acre. This is for red kidney 
beans. The hills should not be more 
than 10 or 12 inches apart in rows. 

I harrow the field with a smoothing 


harrow after planting to fill up in- 
dentures made by bean planter. I 
then cultivate thoroughly close to 


the row, as soon as beans are up. I 
cultivate frequently and very shallow 
after the first cultivation, and throw 
a little dirt against plants in the last 
cultivation to prevent lopping. When 
thoroughly ripe, pull with bean puller. 


I put them up as fast as pulled in 
medium sized bunches, 3 feet high, 
pressed down. Let them stand until 
ready to draw. 





} Early Pasture for Emergency 





H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
Very often through lack of ger- 
mination of grass or clover, through 


the killing of the plants by the hot, 
dry weather of previous summers, a 
farmer finds himself short in pasture 
crops. Perhaps he has figured on 
keeping a certain number. of cattle 
on pasture during the summer, or 
wants to beef a few animals later on, 
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THE ENERGIES OF SPRING 


pasture all the better if it grows as 
freely in your climate as’ do the oats 
and clover in ours. 

Proof in the Feeding 


Several years ago I placed several 
head of cattle on five acres of this 
emergency pasture, as I term it, and 
kept them there constantly from the 
time they were turned on the land 
early in June until they were removed 
on account of plowing 
winter wheat. The six head, however, 
were unable to keep the pasture 
down, and for about 10 days 20 addi- 
tional steers were pastured on this 
same field. Of course, this field was 
a good one; in fact, one of the best 
fields on the farm. This same field 
brought a good grain crop the year 
following, together with a fine catch 
of timothy and clover mixed. 

The cattle pastured made fine prog- 
ress until the land had to be plowed 
up for wheat, as I lay my farm work 


out ahead. In connection with this I 
don’t think it would do any harm to 
state that every farmer should have 


a map of his owa farm, thus enabling 
him to lay out his work ahead and 
on a goédd, sound basis. I have sev- 
eral maps, and laid them out myself, 
marking the number of fields, then 
the acres, and in this way I am en- 
abled to carry out farm rotation on 
a good, substantial basis. 


Adequate and Economica! Power 








An untold number of farm prob- 
lems, heretoforé as difficult to open 
up as a pine knot, have been solved 
in recent years through the introduc- 
tion of the small gasoline engine, It 




















but wishes to start them on pasture 
at first and continuing to do so up 
to a time when they must be stall fed 
for a few weeks before ready to mar- 
ket. In instances of this kind it is 
important to have some crop sown in 
the spring that will furnish good pas- 
ture the same season. For this pur- 
pose a combination of varieties, rath- 
er than ofie sown by itself, will give 
the best results. 

I have used the following mix- 
ture and the results have been found 
very satisfactory in furnishing pas- 
ture throughout the summer season. 
I sow 50 pounds of oats and 10 
pounds common red clover. This 
makes a total of 60 pounds of this 
mixture to the acre, which will be 
found plenty. 

This mixture, under favorable con- 
ditions, will be ready for pasture in 
six to seven weeks’ time-after the 
seed is sown. This means that one 
can have fresh pasture at his com- 
mand by June 1, and if a good grow- 
ing season, earlier, The mixture gives 
a continuous growth of pasture, the 
oats being the earliest to produce pas- 
ture. The clover is at its best a lit- 
tle later on in the summer, 

Another valuable feature about this 
crop is that a good catch of clover 
can be secured in this way. I think 
this is a better way of. starting clo- 
ver than the usual method of seeding 
with the grain crop. The pasture is 
an excellent one and has been tried 
out by many, fatmers with good suc- 
cess. Some’ plant Early Amber sugar 
cane with this. mixture, ‘and I have 
uo doubt that this would make tHe 


Throughout Our Long Careers We Have Always Liked Beans 


become almost a commonplace 
to this development; yet 
their merit is so discernible, in un- 
told numbers of instances, that it is 
little wonder the use is increasing on 
up-to-date farms. These little en- 
gines have done much toward af- 
fording city conveniences, privileges 
and sanitary conditions on the farm, 


has 
to allude 


and toward eliminating the once 
dreaded monotonous jobs. The con- 
struction of these small gasoline en- 


gines has been brought down to a 
condition practically perfect as to 
ease of operation and economy in fuel. 
Down in the valley of the Miami 
river, late in March, they had more 
water than they wanted throughout 
the country districts. But this will 
not necessarily prove so next July 
and August; and a convenience and 
economy in the pumping and distri- 
bution of water from streams or 
ponds or wells is a matter worth 
thought. right now. The pump en- 
gine will furnish water just when It 
is needed, and its increased use on 
and about the farm takes form in 
many ways; the washing of buggies 
and automobiles; sprinkling lawns; 
pumping fixture as protection against 
fire; all of this quite outside of fre- 
quent and economical use as power 
in operating the separator, fanning 
mill, corn sheller and grindstone. 


Remove Cock from Filock—Allow- 
ing male birds the freedom of the 
flock after the breeding season is 
practised almost universally. The 
discontinuance of this practice would 
greatly reduce the shrinkage in mar- 
ket eggs. 
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Low Down Spreader 


Both Apron and Beater Take 
Power Direct from Axle 


Look -at other endless apron 
spreaders. See how the apron is 
driven from oneendof the Beater? 
That wastes power and puts an 
awful strain on the Beater. 

On the Flying Dutchman Spreader the 
Apron and Beater are entirely independent 
of each other. Each takes its power direct 

from the axle. You can readily see how this 








































greatly increases the power and lightens the draft. 


ightest Draft Low Down Spreader 


ter driven by one wheel — 
Apron by the other. 


You do not waste half of your traction power as zou do when you 
Grive entire machine from one side of the axle. Then, there's the 
great advantage of simplicity. 

Entire 


Machine is operated by ONE lever. 
There is no chance for an inexperienced driver to make a mistake 
and damage the machine. Hecannot get hold : 
of the wrong lever—for there is only one—it 
operates both Beater and Apron. 
It ie poatively impossible to start the Apron 
until after the Beater has been put in optration. 
The range of adjustment jis very great. You 
can spread any amount from 4 to 28 loads 
to the acre. And in addition there is a 
reserve speed of over 40 
loads — which quickly 
cleans out the last part 
ot the load, 


Look for the 
Flying Dutchman 


He will show you any of the 

famous Flying Dutchman line of {m- 
plements—or send us your address on 

&@ post card and say what you are in- 

terested in and we will mail you some interesting 
farm booklets. Why not write for these booklets 
today? Address Dept. 123 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, [le saece if’. 


Whether the Fiying 
isin or out 


change 
the lever. 
ever 










































Mies 13 Farm Plans FREE! #5¢%0*3 


With Complete WORKING DRAWINGS and SPECIFICATIONS, 


Here they are, Mr. Farmer Man, a‘baker’s dozen of them 
—in two books. Practical Plans for Barns and other Farm out- 
buildings, with detail drawings so that any home carpenter can 
easily and economically build from them. They are Vols. 4 and 
20 of the famous Cypress Pocket rorya hot off the press. 
They have a real value to you, especially if you think of building, 
or if you ever expect to. 
Vol. 4, Special ‘‘CYPRESS BARN BOOK”’ contains: 
28-COW STABLE, with milk room, and two safe and sound 
silos—all strictly modern, Feed and manure carriers, venti- 
lators and econcmical arrangement. Full plans, details and 
specifications for ag 2 
MIDDLE-SIZE BARN, four drawings, elevation—floor plan 
and framing details—silo inside barn. Trussed self-support- 
ing roof. Materia] and work specifications. 
40-ACRE FARM BARN, four drawings—elevation, floor plan and full framing 
details—all you need. Material and work specifications, 
8S-HORSE STABLE, four drawings that show exactly how to bui®i, Material 
and work specifications. 
“SURE SHOT” SILO, will not freeze in any weather, nor chill at the curing 
season, nor bake in hot weather. Square outside for strength, practically 











circular inside—no corners to sour in—and economical and easy to build 
because it tires only stock lumber to be found in every yard. Investi- 
gate this. orking plans and specifications complete. 


VOL. 20, “General Farm Needs” Book contains: 


LARGE STOCK BARN, stalls for 24 cows, and a slo—com- 
— - plete floor plans. Three drawings. 
GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, with plans for building—four 
drawings. This is dead easy. 
“YANKEE” BARN, for 80-acre farm, elevation and floor lay- 
out. Two drawings. 

4 DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE, elevation and floor plan— 
twodrawings. Simple —_ - pe 
DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawings—showing a practical building 

A dandy, 
HOG HOUSE, two drawings with practical weapons for building. 
FRAME SILO, known as ‘Cold - Climate Silo,’”’ four drawings— 


a winner. 
SR AEA, SOREN AEOEE, four drawings—easy and cheap 
to build. 


No hitch nor catch in this—we are advertising Cypress ‘amber 
and want to tell you all about it. These booklets show you 
how to build to best advan with least outlay of 
both lumber and labor and give you a world of valua- 
ble information about lumber values. And books and 
plans are absolutely FREE. Write for the one you Can use 
and write soon. Clip off the coupon and send itin. Help 
yourself to these books. 






































Fully half 
1913’s automobiles 
o from maker to buyer 


equipped with 


GoodrichTires 


Best in the Long Run 


Fortify your own decision with the 
combined judgment of the ex- 
perienced makers of well-known, 
popularecars. These men who know 
the value and advantage of the 
best tire choose Goodrich Tires. 

Write for our free folders telling you 


how to get the best and longest 
Service from your tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO, 
actories: Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Service 
Siationsin all Prins 
Cipal Cities, 





C1 


President 


JA Suspenders 


The 
comes every drawback common 


adjustable back over- 


to ordinary suspenders. 

Light, Medium or Extra 
Heavy. Extra lengths for tall 
men. Signed guarantee on each 
pair. Price 50 cents, any dealer 
or the ety 

. A. EDGARTOS MPG. COo., 

608 Maio bareot Ghirtey, Mass. 





ON YOUR 
ENGINE- 


SAVE °50 








DRILLING 


WELL MACHINES 


styles, for drillin otter a 
walle aaa as Kind so ox horse powers. Bind oe 
simple and durable. ae mechanic can operate them 
easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 








Fruit Baskets 
and Crates 


of ali kinds. Write for 
free Circular and Price 


WEBSTER BASKET CO.., 


Box 16, Webster. Monroe County, N. Y 








four SEED POTATOES 


The Vine is a giant among potatoes; stood up without 
epot or blemish Kocmpasnteey while, others were dead 
and dying all around it. 300 bu. while 
Mountains on either side of + SHeided 200 bu. same 
conditions. Price, b 3. Write for prices in quantity. 


i &. WARE, ee Site Gardiner, Maine 


Conrad-Stanford Co. 
Helena, Montana 


Owners end Dealers in Muntana, Oregon 
d Canadian lan 
solicited. 
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Motor Cycles Easy to Operate 


E. B. RB. 


The successful farmer is a-natural 
mechanic and as such, of course, is 
interested in all the new machinery, 
including modes of locomotion. He 
may be content to turn a _ furrow 
with his new tractor, but he does not 
choose that slow pace when he is 
out on a “joy ride” or bent on busi- 
ness. Time is money to the farmer 
as much to the business man in 
the city. I know a farmer in a pro- 
gressive western who does all 
the supervising of his 900-acre farm 
by telephone and itomobile An- 
other friend of mine who has several 
farms in one vicinity has equipped 
his foreman with a motor cycle and 
he loses no time in getting about the 
farms, 

This h 


as 


state 


indy machine*has come to 
stay, and the farmer rider finds no 
trouble in keeping the motor cycle in 
repair as he understands “the work- 
ings of the beast.” This year’s mod- 
great improvement over 
previous ones, The engines have 
been perfected or fefined, but the 
greatest joy to the rider is the ar- 
rangements for taking up the jar 
and bumps of the road. No longer 
is the single tracker a test of endur- 
ance to ride. It is the speediest 
thing on wheels and yet it can be 
throttled down to a walk. The 1913 
models know no hills and will take 
a rider over a given milage more 
quickly. and cheaper than any other 
form of locomotion, 

Thousands of farmers and farmers’ 
sons are eliminating distance by these 
Single trackers and they find them 
less dificult to operate and repair 
than their city brothers who often do 
not know one part of a gasoline en- 
gine from another, With the im- 
proved roads in the country riding is 
really much more enjoyable than 
about the city where the roads are 
possibly more permanent, but also 
uneven. The cramped position of the 
rider is relieved this year by choice 
of pedals or foot-boards; spring seat- 
posts vie with cradle forks and 
epring frames, and large spring sad- 
dies, big tires and mudguards iron 
the Toughest road into smoothness. 

With the ever-increasing use of 
gasoline engines for farm use the 
principles of construction are more 
generally understood by farmers. The 
motor cycle engine is possibly the 
most simple of them all as it is air 
cooled, equipped with a magneto 
which under ordinary conditions runs 
for years without repair, and the en- 
gine is made with as few parts as 
run it successfully. 


Narrow Row ier Strawberries 


GEORGE RBENNIS, ESSEX COUNTY, MASS 


els are 





I am asked how I grow my straw- 
berries. I plow a piece of sod land 
and plant corn at least two years be- 
fore planting the strawberries. This 
serves a twofold -purpose, cleaning 
the land and getting rid of the white 
grub, the worst enemy the grower 
has to contend with. Before plant- 
ing the corn I give a very heavy coat- 
ing of horse manure, but nothing pre- 
vious to planting the berries, as it 
does not pay to fill up the land with 
weed seed after getting it cleaned by 
the crops of corn, 

In growing for berries I 
narrow row system, making 
feet apart. Then when the 
from 12 to 15 inches wide, 
the runners with the cutter. 
lows the strength to go 
plants. In growing for plants 
only, I make the rows 4% feet 
apart, and find it is not too much, 
as by fall the rows are met together. 

The varieties I use mostly for ber- 
ries are Sample, fertilized by Golden 
Gate, and Stevens’ Late Champion. 
The former I consider one of the best 
berries if given good cultivation, but 
would not recommend it to the care- 
less grower, and in the open market 
it brings 2 cents more than the regu- 
lar market price. The Highland, fer- 
tilized by King Edward, I recom- 
mend for market purposes. The only 
fault of the Highiand is that it sets 
more fruit than it can mature. The 


use the 
rows 3 
rows get 
I cut off 
This al- 
into the 


First Quality and Jessie I consider 
the two best kinds for home use. 

I run the cultivator between the 
rows at least once a week and hand 
hoe them once every alternate week, 
for the oftener you hoe them the 
cheaper it is in the end, being much 
better to hoe before the weeds start 
than allow them to get knee-high. I 
consider it beneficial to the plants to 
spray them two or three times during 
the growing season. In the spring, 
before the blossoms open, give them 
another good spray. I find that a bed 
sprayed gives a third more berries 
than one unsprayed. 

In picking, I employ boys from 
the town and pay them by the day, as 
I find they pick much better berries 
than when being paid by the box. 
During the past three seasons I have 
averaged 11% cents per quart, whole- 
sale, and always find a ready market 
in Andover and Lawrence, as I have 
no difficulty in selling all that I am 
able to grow. 


Ridding Land of Stumps 


SQUIRES, NEWCASTLE COUNTY, DEL 





J. H. 


In his letter published recently 
W. I. P. points out an excellent way 
to get rid of brush and small grubs 
by burning and then plowing with a 
heavy team. But he seems to have 
lost sight of the large stumps that 
cannot be handled in this way. These 
cause more trouble than the small 


werer 
American Agriculturist 


fer the sweet clover to the other 
clovers and grasses. 

Sweet clover is proving a satisfac< 
tory pasturage for cattle and hogu 
especially and the varly spring is the 
best time to start them on it even 
if there be only occasional patches 
along the roadside available for the 
preliminary trial. Once having cul- 
tivated a taste for the sweet clover 
it is not likely that either the hogs or 
cattle will object to eating it at any 
later time. 


Live Stock High in Price 


G. E, JOBE, GREENE COUNTY, 0 





Throughout March a lot of plowing 
was done in this section. I think by 
far the largest part of sod plowing has 
been done; so to compare this spring 
with that of a year ago the farmers 
are ahead with the plowing. Clover- 
seed has been sowed, and seed is 
sprouting nicely. Ask farmers as to 
the best time to sow grass seed in the 
spring and you will get a wide variety 
of answers. It is not probable that 
there will be as many acres of oats 
sown this year as last. Most of the 
wheat fields are looking very well. For 
a time this spring the freezing and 
thawing were very hard on the wheat 
and last year’s sown clover. The re- 
cent rains on the higher lands where 
the flood waters did not reach the 
wheat and grass have had a good ef- 
fect to settle the roots and firm the 
soil. it looks as if we would have an 
abundant clover crop this year. 

Live stock are doing well in quality 
as well as in price. The condition of 
feed lots is something fearful. We just 
cannot keep them dry. For awhile 
we had bright days and they began 
to dry off some. Feed is abundant, 
and in some instances will not be 
used, This is especially true of fodder. 
It is very poor quality, some of it too 
wet to make good bedding in the feed 
lot. Hay is abundant and sells at $8 
a ton. Corn 45 cents, oats 30 cents, beef 


- Dateline a Saiion Ghats 


A gate of this kind is very often desirable, 
tools can make one; H shows where the two 


and army man handy with 
pieces of iron are located for 


the gate to swing in; C is the cord to hold weight, and W is the weight to 


balance gate. 


grubs and must be handled in a dif- 
ferent way. When the farmer en- 
counters large green stumps they can 
be blasted out immediately, but when 
large numbers of them must be han- 
dled it is better to pasture the lan 

@ year or so to give the small roots 
a chance to decay. In either case, 
or with old stumps in fields, they 
should be removed with dynamite, as 
this method does not call for an out- 
lay for expensive machinery, and the 
cost will be proportional to the num- 
ber of stumps removed. Under the 
conditions described this is the most 
economical method, as the blast 
brings out. the stump clean and shat- 
tered into fragments that can be eas- 
ily handled. The hole left in the 
ground is smaller than when other 
methods are employed. 

In addition to removing the stumps 
the action of the dynamite loosens 
the tight subsoil and produces the 
same beneficial effects as blasting 
done for deep subsoiling. Instead of 
stump blasting being too expensive 
for the small farmer, it is the most 
economical method, in every respect, 
that he can use, as is proved »y the 
many successes under all kinds of 
conditions, 


Pasture Sweet Clover Early 


W. WESTGATE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI 





J. 


The principal drawback of the 
utilization of sweet clover as a for- 
age crop is the natural distaste 
which many animals have at first 
for the older growth. Probably the 
easiest way to overcome this nat- 
ural distaste is to pasture them upon 
the early spring growth before the 
ordinary pasturage has started. Sweet 
clover comes on about two weeks 
ahead of the ordinary pasturage in 
the spring and the cattle at this 
time are ordinarily hungry for any- 
thing green. The first growth is only 
slightly bitter and when once the 
cattle start to eat it they will de- 
velop a relish for it. Instances have 
been noted where cows came to pre- 


cattle 8% cents, hogs 9 cents, lambs 8 
cents, wool 18 and cents, but not 
much doing along this line yet. 


Third National Drainage Congress 


CLARENCE A, SHAMEL 





The burden of the addresses at the 
meeting of the third national drainage 
congress in St Louis April 10-12 was 
fiood control. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed asking for the immediate consid- 
eration of adequate provision for flood 
control, for the regulation and con- 
trol of stream flow and for the recla- 
mation of swamp and overflow as weli 
as arid land. The president and con- 
as ari land. A plea for an appropria- 
tion for work along the Mississippi 
river was voted down. This plea was 
made by R. B. Oliver of Missouri. 
The next annual drainage congress 
will be held in Savannah, Ga. 

The personnel of the congress is 
rather unfortunate. It is made up al- 
most exclusively of engineers, of man- 
ufacturers of drainage and dredging 
machinery, of contracting concerns 
whose business it is to establish drain- 
age systems. The owners of land along 
stream were not present, 


> 


New Bean Adapted to Dry Soil—A 
new variety of beans especially adapt- 
ed to dry farming conditions has been 
developed in the southwest. These 
new beans, commonly called teparies, 
are excellent for cooking and are be- 
ing largely encouraged for rebuilding 
the soil as farm crops. Having de- 
veloped under dry conditions, they 
soak up water very quickly and swell 
much more than ordinary beans. The 
dry beans are heavier than ordinary 
beans, but are no more dense or 
heavy after they are cooked. Fifteen 
hundred to 2000 pounds per acre have 
been raised in the Colorado valley 
near Yuma, Ariz, according to a bul- 
letin recently sent out from the Ari- 
zona experiment station. Betweer 
800 and 1100 pounds is said to be an 
average yield. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
“Por the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.’—[Advertisement, 
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Orchard Cover Crop Experiments 


*E—, D, BAKER, MONROE COUNTY, N Y 





Legumes offer a means of supplying 
nitrogen in controllable quantities. 
Experiments in my orchards for a 
number of years have given some in- 


teresting and valuable data. In the 
beginning, cover crop work was to 
find a crop to cover the orchard with 
a sufficient growth to protect the 
roots and rootlets from freezing. 
Red clover, crimson clover, Canada 
peas, Canada peas and oats, Canada 


peas and rye, cowpeas, soy beans and 
spurry, vetch and vetch and rye were 
used in one-eighth acre plats side by 
side. All were sowed according to 
the seeding requirements of each; 
that is, amounts and methods during 
the third week in July. Germination 
and catch were very good on every 
plat, and by the time of freezing 
weather found a complete mat over 
the ground. Here are some of my 
results: Canada peas, killed by freez- 
ing, but remained on the plat; Can- 
ada peas and oats, peas and most 
of ‘the oats killed by freezing; 
cats plants protected by pea 
vines alive; Canada peas and rye, 
peas killed by freezing, rye well 
stooled alive; cowpeas, all killed by 
freezing; soy beans, all killed by 
freezing; spurry, all killed by 
freezing; vetch, alive, well-matted 
and spreading; vetch and rye, rye 
alive, well stooled, vetch alive and 
spreading, a very dense ,and com- 
plete covering. 
Vetch and Rye Best Cover 

During the following May red and 
crimson clover were practically all 
alive and making nice growth. Oats 
and Canada peas, here and there an 
cat plant; rye and Canada peas, 2 
spare catch of rye growing g00d; 
etch growing well and a good mat 
r sod; vetch and rye growing well 
and extremely deep mat and very 
heavy matted sod. During the win- 
ter (one of. little snow) in passing 
through the orchard with a loaded 


*Excerpts from address before the 
wéstern New York horticultural so- 
ciety. 


wagon, all plats bore the weight of 
the horses and the wagon, except the 
rye and vetch plats, on which both 
team and wagon settled. Conclusions 
were that vetch and rye make the 
best cover crop, and since that time 
I have used vetch and rye in propor- 
tion of one-half bushel of vetch and 
one bushel of rye an acre. 

Since using this type of cover crop 
as an experiment, many interesting 
conditions have developed relative to 
soil temperature during the winter, 


and increased nitrifying power of- 
soils where vetch and rye were grown 
and turned under. I know the in- 
creased growth and the value of a 
nonlegume when grown with a 
legume, due to its greater nitrogen 
content, and that the suppiy of avail- 
able nitrogen was increased, due to 
the presence of the legume; also, that, 


in both cases, a marked increase oc- 
curred where sufficient lime was pre- 
sented. 
Defying the “Authorities” 

With all this in mind a newly set 
orchard was seeded to alfalfa, except 
two blocks, which were seeeded to the 
usual clover and grass mixture. The 
whoie orchard was limed, trees ma- 
nured each year, and a 5-foot space 
running the long way of the orchard, 
and along tree rows, was kept culti- 
vated.- Grass and clover were cut 
twice and alfalfa three times for hay 
each year, and removed. At the end 
of two years the trees in the alfalfa 
seeding had made fully 75% more 
wood growth than those in the grass 
and clover plat, all things equal. This 
experiment is now running and the 
measurement of wood growth, also 
the time of coming into bearing, 
ought to give some new light on what 


has always been considered bad mor- | 


als—namely, seeding orchards to al- 
falfa. 

Without going into the details of 
these many experiments, I say we 
should give greater heed and study 
to the underworld on our farms, If 
we do we will find ourselves en- 
tranced by one .of the most important 
subjects the present day offers, name- 
ly, soil bacteria. Every student of 


{To Page 570.] 
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Notable American Grape, Campbell Early 


In 1892 the original vine of Campbell Early had its first fruits. The 
Campbell of Ohio, regarded it the greatest achieve- 
Campbell Early was probably wel- 
comed by grape growers more warmly than perhaps any other variety ever 
introduced, This was perhaps mainly because of the originator’s reputa- 
But the intervening years seem not to have fully warranted the 
high opinion of the originator as to the merit of this grape. 


originator, George W. 
ment of his life as a grape breeder. 


tion. 








operate like the foot pedals on an automobile. 





T Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


by man or boy. 


Some of the Good 


1. Stee) Frame 

Makes plow strong, light Graft, neat in 
appearance and durable. 
2. Steel Arch 

Special channel steel, one of the strongest 
shapes into which steel is roiled. 
3. All Steel and Malleable 

Practically unbreakable. You can pound 
any part of it with a hammer. 
4. Long Malleable Beam Clam 

Hitch can be raised or lowered as desired. 


6. Flat Steel Levers 
Handy, easy to operate, positive, strong. 
6. ame puame 
ny hy perfect balance, whether used by 
man or 


7. Long Range Shift 
Our patent auto foot shift operates easily. 


until you know all about this one. Just 
Get This Book Free 


“Better Farm ey 
and How to Use Them. 

Tells how to sajuet and 
use farm implements 
under varying condi- 












tions. It has a practi- 
eal encyclopedia for 
the farm. 


for Package No. awe 37 


John Deere Plow Co. 
Moline, Illinois 








The Sulky with the Steel Frame and the 
Patent Auto Foot-Shift 


A Two-Way Sulky Plow with a steel frame—a great improvement in-two- 
way plows. Something you have never seen before. 

Strong, neat in appearance, all steel and malleable,—not cumbersome cast 
fron, no surplus weight and the lightest draft sulky ever built. 

Notice the patent auto foot-shift pedals in the illustration below. 
Press the foot pedal; that’s all you do te 
the bottoms, Or, if you choose, do it with the hand lever. 


The John Deere Two-Way Plow is always in balance, whether operated 


























Things About the 


John Deere Two-Way Plow 


It is really a power shift when plow isin motion, 
Most perfect and convenient foot shift ever 
invented. 
8. Cates, § Go or Goesbination Chilled 
Steel Bottoms 

Can be free with bottoms for any soil and 
to work under all conditions. 
9. Removable Shin Pieces 

Easy to take off and replace. 
10. Wide Truck 

Staunch on hillside work. Steady running. 
11. Foot Lift 

Plow alwaysunder control of feet—hands free 
to control the team. 
12. Made in the East for Eastern 

Conditions 
By men who have made eastern soils and the 
best suited for them, a life’s work. 


Let us icll you more about the John Deere Two-Way Plow. Don't buy a plow 
write us saying you are interested 











Made in the East for Eastern Conditions 
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that will WOOPOYW 


Require No 
Repairs 
throughout its life. That will 









lightning-proof for a score of years. 


Kannebers stinses 
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be watertight, fire, wind and 











slate. 
and look better all the time. 


and contraction. 


and come singly, eight to a sheet, or in 


roofing and siding. 


CEILING 









8 “*We Pay the Freight”’ 


—on Shingles will not rot, curl, crack nor fall off like wood or 
They can be laid more quickly than wood shingles and last longer 


Many Kanneberg roofs are still in use after 20 years’ service. 
Our patent lock joint is absolutely watertight and allows for expansion 


Kanneberg Shingles prove the economical roofing for all buildings, 
Kanneberg Steel Shingles are full 28-gauge steel, galvanized or painted, 


Established 1886 
65Douglas St. Canton, O. Fos 
; a 





clusters on one sheet § ft. by 2 ft. ,¢ 


We supply special nails. Every shingle is sold with a money-back ,f Kan 
guaranty to be up to sample. ¢ 


Send for Catalog 


Ask for samples and get our 6 65 Douglas 
low prices before you buy. 
you, saving you middleman's profit. 

the freight and ship orders the day Rs 


KANNEBERG ROOFING & 4 


7 

showing sizes and designs of .¢* Roofing 

shinglesandourcorrugated + ae 

We sell gn to 

2 ae Sena 
sample shing!ic to 
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BEFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246 about Concrete Silos constructed 
i forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not only save money, but the work 
done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it 
Sead for one today. 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 








HARDER 
The'Quality” 


Don’t buy a silo which only holds yourcorn when you 
can : be us ‘Harder Silo’ F which reserves it 
and Fae pee 4 it ‘int 10 np succulent ens of the 
Ritarder “Silo.” ‘Our latest patented 
reliable, ¥ ler Siio.’ ur latest patente 
~ Harder Anchor’’-—holds Silo solid as 
No. ‘ace from storms, The kind “Uncle 
Sam’’ uses. Catalogue free. 
HARDER MFG. 00., Box 18, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


; DIRIGO SILOS 


ufactured, not assembled, 

silos. metighest grade material—air- 
tight doors—permanent ladder — 
genuine wood preservative—easy to 
Srect — bultt ‘or long, continued 
service and sold direct. Send for 
catalog, prices and freight to your 
station. Discount for early orders 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 




















Buy direct from 
factory—save 
$30 te $100 
e Aoi own timber lands and saw mills and cover 
iis and yards. You get the benefit. 

Abetier silo 4 i money. Look at our prices: 
8x20 Silo, $64.72. 10x24, $92.23. 12x26, 


$8.25. 14x28, $144.65. 16x32, $185.02. 


Any size wanted, We use best stio material. Round 
iron hoops, malleable iron lugs, hong ta take-up threads. 
} ote I ved. ir-tight and oaey te 
op & 3 ‘sane front, galvanized 
Let us send catalog and figure with you. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER COMPARY, sox 2, Hoosen Fuis " Y. 


he SILO With 
BEARINGS AROUND 
THE DOORS } 


: Ao Used on all GREEN MOUNTAIN 
i SILO6. Doors are like those’ on a 
safe or refrigerator) and exclude the 
air perfectly. The’ Staves are creo- 
soted to make them last. Hoops are 
Stronger than on other silos. 
Write for catalogue TO-DAY. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. 


343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 











ce. 











Oursimple ee ee 
forming air-tight silo, entirely 
vent possibility of ensilage apoiling. 

uick, easy ad gg without 

ammer or wrench. Free access. 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves, Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 





on testing seed, preparing ensilage, size 
of silorequ' red, ete. Also interesting 
literature on the 
CRAINE PATENT TRIPLE 
WALL SILO 
Air tight, frost—weather—and water -proof 
THE W. L. SCOTT LUMBER co. 


6 Main St. Bore. N. 
690-045 Watkins Bidg., M Milwaukee, Wis. 


SARATOGA SILOS 


YOUR ATTENTION, Mr. Former. Why buy a square 
eont'nuous opening front Silo, when you can get a 
Saratoga Round Door aystem at anny Be “pd a 
Price? Not a forkful of ensilage to pi 


mie mre. Cb, 21 111 Bivuea Se, see cana toa 
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LESSONS FROM THE WEST 
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Handling a Commercial Orchard 


H, J. REED, INDIANA 


The plot of land chosen for an or- 
chard will be large or small, accord- 
ing to the time the owner desires to 
devote to th work, the amount of 
equipment, and also lucal conditions 
such as distance from markets, labor, 
utilization of soils, etc. We will not 
consider the orchard which ‘is car- 
ried as line, but rather one 
which is worked on a commercial 
scale. This necessitates the super- 
vision of work by an intelligent over- 
seer and the keeping of live stock and 
farm products for maintenance in 
case of a failure in the orchard. The 
extensiveness of the proposition will 
determine the scale of production, 
and varieties depend somewhat on lo- 
cal and wholesale trade. The largé 
orchard, of course, will cater to th 
wholesale trade and the small or- 
chard to the local trade. 

Small or supplying 
trade generaily show greater profit 
per tree in this section, and large 
chards smaller operating expense per 
tree. Orchards of one, two or 
acres can be handled with barrel 
pumps; three to 10 acres by double 
acting hand pumps, and 10 to 25 
acres by sprayers, On rough 
ground, which characterizes this sec- 
tion, power sprayers should be of hill- 
side type or wide tread trucks. 

The best labor is the cheapest. 
Good all-around men can be profit- 
ably employed all the year. Live stock, 
repair of machinery, making bee- 
hives, manufacture of homemade 
lime-sulphur solution, extra singl 
tree pruning, coopering barrels, etc, 
solve winter labor problems. Extra 
men can do spraying satisfactorily if 
properly supervised. 

The proportion of labor to « 
ment and land must be properly ad- 
justed. On rough ground the driver 
has all he can do; on fairly level 
ground the tower man on the sprayer 
“an drive. Where the teamster does 
nothing but drive, three leads of hose, 
two on the ground and one in the 
tower, are more economical than two. 
The age of the trees must be taken 
into consideration. Land and labor 
should be div ded into units. Where 
possible, use’ 200-callon tanks of solu- 
tion, as it saves loss of time in filling. 

In the ma _ter of equipment. water 
supply is a important item. Es- 
tablish filling stations or use a water 
wagon which drives up beside the 
outfit and fills it. Large teams are 
more satisfactory and economical on 
rough ground. There should be at 
least one power sprayer to every 25 
acres, 
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Picking the Apples 

The method of picking the fruit ts 
also important. One crew of step- 
ladder men with 10-foot ladders 
should precede crew of high ladder 
men. The fruit is hauled to grading 
and sorting tabies, where it is bar- 
reled. Keep graders, sorters and bar- 
relers as close to pickers as possible 
when this is done in the orchard. 
Otherwise packing 108use, 
Th's is preferable, of course, but1 
orchards are not so equipps 

If three or more power sprayers 
are used, be sure to have a 
look after the engines alon as i 
pays in the long run by saving 
and machinery. Be sure to have the 
outfits overhauled after each sprgy- 
ing. The barrel seems to be the hest 
package for this section for a few 
more years at least. The problem is 
to supply first quality fruit well 
packed. My experience makes me 
believe that screw presses are better 
for most barrel men to use. 

The best syst¢m to employ in 
management of the ground is to cul- 
tivate with a leguminous cover crop 
where possible. On rough ground the 
so@ mulch system is very satisfactory. 
The profitable varieties for this sec- 
tion are the Grimes Golden apples, 
Stayman and old Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, Delicious, Yellow Transpa- 
rent, Duchess of Oldenburg, York Im- 
perial, Akin, etc. Ship only No 1 
stock. Use the remainder for vine- 
gar, apple butter.. pie making, ete. 
Plant a young orchard ion well- 
drained land, which has good air 
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which could grow 

grain. Success depends wiht. 
nursery stock and careful 
than on the season, fall or 


drainage and 
crop of 
on good 
planting 
spring. 
Regarding the matter of 
duction in next decade, I fe: 
saying there is no danger of it. Thou- 
sands of trees are dying out, and 
many of the new orchards which are 
set in a burst of enthusiasm will 
never | brought into profitable bear- 
ing. Moreover, the discriminating 
public is constantly demanding a bet- 
ter grade of fruit, so that the mar- 
ket for good fruit will remain nor- 
mal. There are hundreds of old 
orchards that are unprofitable, but 
which are capabk of renovation. 
These would become a source 
of income if properly handled. From 
$100 to $200 an acre profit is not un- 
col yn after a year or two of 
ork. First investigate the 
if they are worth saving. 
sound and 
the bad ones, as they 
of infection. Prune the 
season, cutting out the dead 
interfering branches and wa- 
ter sprouts. Open them up, admit- 
ting light and air. Use a spray con- 
sistin of Hme-sulphur solution, one 


overpro- 
1 safe in 


ereat 


care- 
trees 
They 
limbs, 
are a 
trees 


bodies 


wood 


to nine 
Sod-Bound Orchards 


old orchards are sod bound 
arved; the ground should there- 
fore plowed about 4 inches deep. 
Cultivation retains moisture, makes 
bacterial conditions better and gives 
plant food to trees permits bet- 
ter aeration and assists in controlling 
insects and diseases. The trees must 
have plant food enough to grow 
wood, fruit and develop fruit buds 
for next year. Cultivate the orchards 
with an orchard harrow after rains 
or about every 10 days if possible un- 
til the early part of July. Sow cow- 
peas, five pecks to the acre, for a 
cover crop. Allow them to remain 
on’ the ground ell winter, then turn 
under in the spring, or turn under in 
the fall and sow rye and turn it un- 
der in the spring. 

When the buds burst. 
solution of lime-sulphur 
pounds arsenate of 
two-thirds of the petals have fallen 
spray with the same mixture; 2% 
weeks later use bordeaux 4-6-50 with 
arsenate of lead; 3% weeks later and 

again about the second week in July 

also use bordeaux. Use a hig* -grade 
lime-sulphur solution, and apply at a 
pressure of 150 to 200 pounds, especial- 
ly on the second spray. Force the ma- 
terial into the calyx cups at this time. 
Good spraying depends on punctual- 
ity and thoroughness. Trees 20 years 
old usually require about seven or 
eight gallons of spray material. 

The second year the water sprouts, 
broken or blighted limbs and thin 
bearing wood should again be cleaned 
out. Winter or dormant pruning stim- 
ulates wood growth, but summer 
pruning stimulates fruit bud devel- 
opment. An annual growth of 8 to 
12 inches is desired. Give the or- 
chard a regular light annual pruning, 
and make the cuts smooth and close. 
It is well to paint the wounds with 
white lead. 


Treating 
Most 


and st 


also 


spray with a 
1-35-40, witn 


iwo lead; when 





Orchard Cover Crop Experiments 
[From Page 569.] 
agriculture has come to recognize the 
significaht role that must be accord- 
ed to micro-organic life in the soil, in 
the nutrition of higher plants. Yet 
we are far from understanding clear- 
ly the relationships of the species in 
he soil. Soil bacteriological research 
splendid opportunities for the 
collection of facts of the utmost mo- 
ment, not only to the theory of agri- 
cultural science, but also to its prac- 

tice. 

ft is safe to assert that 
investigation in this field will award 
us richly in a broader knowledge of 
plant food production and plant food 
assimilation. It will enable us to 
gauge with greater certainty the va- 
Tious phases of soil fertility, and to 
make better provision for the eco- 
nomic utilization of the plant food de- 
rived from soil sources, and from ma- 
nures and fertilizers applied. 


offers 


systematic 





Spray for Blight 
It cannot be cured but ean be prevented easily 
and at little cost,if sprayed in time and in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 


(RON Traction 


Sprayers 


are ate bad fie rows, 55 OF too gallon, 
wood we oy we he or double ng pumps with 
least boty wind shift adjustment, nozzle strainers, 


for one or two horses, Ask — dealer about them and 
write us for new Free booklet, 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
> ance N.S. 





Spraying time is here You can get more 

crops by spraying now and keeping at it 

you either hand or power sprayers, 

We have a “litt le power outiit with 2 

$95 F a , and keep in mind tl 

engines 3 ** Among the lot is 

little 2 H light work we can sell you for $47.50 
after thirty days’ triai. Do _ Bend power tifi 
you get our proposition e. any s @ or smal. 
Quick Shipments. A. RLOO “ENGINE WORKS, 
137 Liberty St, New York. N 


The Tesenhe Silo 


Will save you its cost manytimes 
ayear. Made from the highest 
quality of materials carefully 
selected. 


cash 





Has all the up-to-date improve- 
ments which inventive ingenuity 
and long experience can devise. 
There are many superior features 
in the TORNADO that will inter- 
est you. 

Write us for 
catalog. 


W. R. HARRISON & CO. 
Massillon, Ohio 


our new Silo 


facture a cc line of 


sILO. FILLERS and FEED CUTTERS 


we Make 
bP. ers 
For Everall 








Bucket, Darrel, ¢-Row Potato ers, 
wees Grchard Rigs, ¢€ 

There’s a Fiel@ sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


EMPIRE KING 
leads everything of its kind. Throws fine 
mist spray with one force, os clogging, 
strainers are brushed and kept clean 
and liq is thoroughiy agitated 

cutomaticaly. 

Corros is impossible. 
Write for directions and 
formula. Also catalog on 














“When the Juice Is im the Apple” 
MT. GILEAD 
CIDER PRESSES 


best, most efficient, and most econom- 
ical method of ing the mon: ot ot 
that apple ma A stat — it o 
« Mount Gile Capac- 
ity range of — oo “4 400 are thle daily. 
We make a press for every pur- 
pose. Also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, spraying outfits, etc. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. C0., 
(Oldest and lergest manufacturers of 
cider presses in the world.) 
103 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, He 
Or Room 119 C, 89 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Profit by Sprayin 


ish disease and =e 
kill insects, Use sprayer that does meer 


“tes Brown's Auto Spray 


economical for light ay “6 
sizes —_ arie— bane and power outfits. 
Srown's — ey tt 

‘= c. BROW 
24 Jay otrest Rochester, N.Y. 








All sizes. We have had 
86 years’ experience and 


can save you money. | 
Also Steam and Gaso- 
line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, ete. 
Thomas- Co. 2 mmo 
West New York, New Jersey : 
Intosh and = 


APPLE TREES ists: 


red, winter varleten, Selene stock, low. prices. 
Pears, Cherries, Peaches, etc. rite at once 

Sor price list. wii ‘TING NURSERY co. 
satin sd p oh we § Y. 1318 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


No farmer’s home, however obscure md humble, can 
ses eb be without some readable, authe: on oe 
cal books to home and farm matters. A full list 
of euch works will Srgnd So cnr cote 123 
pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. to any ress. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Foarth Avenue, New York 
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Celery Troubles 





There is considerable trouble con- 
nected with sowing, transplanting 
and growing celery, but its value de- 
pends almost entirely upon the man- 
ner in which it has been blanched. 
In order to have an eatable product, 
it must be crisp and tender. There 


are two methods of blanching cel- 
ery that are much in vogue. One 
“method is simply-to_place boards on 
both sides of the row, to shut out 
the sunlight, and the other by bank- 


ing up earth around the plants. 


The board method is usually prac- 
ticed for the early or summer celery 
where no protection against cold is 
needed for the celery plant. Boards 
12 inches in width are usually used. 
When the celery plant is just large 
enough to have a few leaves above 
the boards, it is ready for blanching. 
The boards are placed on each side 
as closely as the plants will permit, 
and strips nailed across the top to 
hold them. The ordinary horse cul- 
tivator is then used to bring the dirt 
up against the outer side of the boards, 
enough to shut out all light. Where 
the boards are close enough togeth- 


er, the leaves will shut out the light 
above and the blanching process will 
go on. The plants will make a rapid 
growth in reaching for more light, 
and in from 10 to 20 days a nice, 
crisp, blanched product will result. 


Spinach for Canning Factory 


F. M. BAILEY, INDIANA 





Many times during the early spring 
and late fal! spinach is in good de- 
mand. It is a very rapid growing 
vegetable and is one of the first to be 
had in the early spring. Many times 
I have seen spinach bring good money 
during midsummer. 


I have had the best success with 
the variety called Victoria, a good, 
hardy kind. For a summer crop, 


Round Thick Leaf and Long Stand- 
ing are two good varieties. They are 
very slow to go to seed. 

There is now a great amount of 
spinach being grown for canning. It 
is better grown on muck, as there is 
no grit to cling to the leaves. Nearly 
all canning factories would use it if 
they knew that it could be had free 


from grit, which is impossible when 
grown on heavy soil. 
It is a profitable crop, for it re- 


quires very little work, and when sold 
to canning factories it usually brings 
from $15 to $18 per ton. 





Marketing Asparagus — Cutting 
should begin as soon as the shoots 
are large enough in the spring. The 
diameter and length of bunches va- 
ries with different markets and the 
grower should aim to meet market 
conditions, whatever they may be. In 
bunching many growers prefer blue 
or red tape, while others prefer raffia 
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Successfully Fighting a Bloodless Battle 


This picture clearly portrays the usual method of spraying large com- 


mercial orchard 

tree 

10zzle is attached, -The gasoline 
nachinery 

sure With this outfi 


single 


for efficiency and the ease with which all parts of the 
may be reached by means of the long metal tubes to which the spraying 
ngine furnishes power to drive the mixing 
7, besides forcing the liquidthrough the pipes under heavy pres- 
, two rows of trees may be thoroughly sprayed at a 
operation and the battle of extermination successfully waged against 


the enemies of the orchard when most effective. 


When it is hot and wet, care must 
be taken that much of the crop does 
not rot. 

With the later part of the crop, 


the banking process is practiced. The 
banking is done when the plants are 
about the hight as in the other 
and sufficient dirt is used to all 
but cover the top leaves. This fur- 
nishes protection against the cold 
and it-may be left until the heavy 
frost comes. It can then be removed 
to storing in caves or cellars. Some- 
times, where a small amount of 
celery is grown for home use, the 
blanching process is delayed — until 
time to store in a cellar in boxes of 


same 


€ase 





dirt. 
Currants Should Be Set 3x6 feet 
jn early spring on rich loam. Grow 


tive to seven canes to a bush, cutting 
back slightly the first two years, 
Later on pinch back. New wood is to 
develop fruit spurs. For worms dust 
on hellebore from a flour dredge 
when the bushes are wet. Usual va- 
rieties grown here are Red Cross, 
Cherry and _  Victoria.—[Charles A, 
Umoselle, Atlantic County, N J. 


I cannot refrain from eulogizing 
American Agriculturist for the re- 
markable ability and strength shown 
in its editorial department; also for 
the fearless and progressive stand 
taken in behalf of farming industry of 
the nation. If we farmers would be 
half.as vigilant for our own interests 
as American Agriculturist is for us, 
the days‘of grafters would be limited. 
[Judge Horace L. Bronson, Cortland 
County, N Y. 





and various Kinds of cord. Rubber 
bands are preferred hy some because 
of the rapidity with which they may 
be placed on bunches. There should 
be no cutting the first two years, and 
the third year it is best to stop cut- 
ting several weeks sooner than usual, 
so the plants will not be weakened. 
Full cuttings may be made from the 
third year on. It is important to re- 
move everything of proper hight at 
each cutting, even if some shoots are 
too small to be sold. These unmar- 
ketable shoots may be left on the 
ground. It is seldom that asparagus 
is cut for market after July 1. 

Direct Marketing—For the past 12 
years I have lived within a mile of a 
town of 3000 inhabitants. Most of 
my produce is sold direct to“the con- 
sumer. This is the most profitable 
way that I have found for disposing 
of my stuff. I have regular custom- 
ers who look to me for their country 
produce. By giving them good qual- 
ity material and good measure they 
have laways been willing to pay me 
more for what they get than green 
grocers secure for unreliable goods 
of the same kind.—[J. G. Vaughn, 
Kent County, M4. 





Lettuce for late summer is appre- 
ciated, but the varieties sown for the 
early supply do not do well. The 
midsummer variety called Salaman- 
der usually gives. satisfaction, and 
does quite well, even during hot, 
dry weather. 

—_ —_—— 


Mention A A When You Write, 


MOAT EP CeZas 
MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 





Double 
Disc 
‘‘The Drill That Pays for Itself 


Deposits Seed inT wo Rows 
at Uniform Depth 


Have you everthought what a big advantage it would 
be if you could sow seed evenly—at just the right depth 
—and cover each grain uniformly with moist soil? 
Of course you have. You know it would save seed, 
= and give you biggerand bettercrops. Butlikemany 
z= other farmers you probably believed such sowing to 
be impossible. 

And it was impossible until the Monitor Double Dise 
Drill wasinvented, But with this wonderful drill 
you can now put every grain at the same 
depth, so that it all germinates and 
comes up at the same time — 
ripening evenly. 
Sever Ono fith ho Goad 

» increases the Y| 
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Drill 


; 


7. Monitor 
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Drops in 

FRONT of Bearing 
Other drills sow BEHIND 
the bearing. That sounds like a 
small difference, but it gives the Monitor 
this great advantage: ‘The grain is carried 
intothe groundon the DOWN WARD instead ofthe 
upward turn of the discs. Inthis way every grainis de- 
posited at the bottom ofaclean wide furrow, in two rows, one 
inch apart, and covered uniformly with moist soil. None of it is 
dragged to the surface to shrivel in the sun or to be eaten by the birds. 

So the Monitor saves you one-fifth of your seed, improves the grade, and in- 
creases the yield from 10 to 20%. Saves ts Cast ta One Vent 


Hundreds of farmers have paid for a Monitor out of the increased 
yield and the seed saved the firstseason. It doesn’t requirea big 
acreage to dothiseither. Would you not 
like to know more about a drill that will 
earn that much extra money 
for you every year? 


Look for the Flying Dutchman Dealer 
He will show you this wonderful 
drill and explain how it will make 
money for you. Or, if you will 
write us at once we will send you 
an interesting illustrated booklet 
that tells al) about the Monitor. 


Address Dept. 124 


Moline Plow Co., Molime, UD. sénsnce, pint co, Posshkeeps 


















































A New Model Sulky Plow 


One that is distinctively different! Embodying the 
latest and most important features. 


The Eddy No. 666 Reversible Sulky 


is gaining favor with farmers everywhere because of the increased 
efficiency of its service. It has all the strength, lightness and 
ease of operation of the old models, com- 
bined with entirely new and valuable 


Eddy Plows 
have been 


improvements, Among these, are peed 6 
An Improved Foot Trip amined 


This enables the operator to adjust the 
DEPTH of plowing by pressing gently on 
the SAME foot trip that is 
used to raise the plow from 
the ground. Nomore hand 
levers for this operation. 
The Special Spring Clevis keeps the line of 
draft in proper position at ALt times. No 
more rolling away from the plow in rough or 
stony ground. + wi 
Our new catalog fully describes the many fine 
features of the No. 666, as well as our other 
famous plows. Send for copy today. Ask 
for Catalog H 


W. Eddy Plow Co., Greenwich,N.Y. 
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is fireproof, weather proof, practically everlasting—the 
most permanent type of building construction knowa. 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


is built of hollow vitrified clay blocks. It cannot burn, can- 


not be blown over, will last a lifetime without a cent fur 
repairs. Glazed sides keep silage sweet and palatable. Any 


mason can build it, and it will give an air of progress an 
Prosperity to your farm that will be worth much to you. 


Our Illustrated Silo Book 
{s full of valuable information for stock feeders and dairymen. 
1t is written by authorities and should be read by every farmer, 
Send for free copy today—ask for catalog A 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


91,000 an Acre 


Can be made raising the wonderful 


ee ee 
: | 


also very raw for those who follow my article in the 
culturist, Strawberry 


ol el tor Whee Gatien." 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


[Ale OK ORSBROR URNS 










































JUSTLY POPULAR ON THE FARM 


elephone for a 


RII 


We will tell you who and ¥ 
where your nearest K-r-i-t 
dealer is. He will bring a 
K-r-it out to your farm. 
He will tell you what four 
thousand K-r-i-t-Farmers 
say of their K-r-i-t-s; why 


\ ht their K-r-i-t-s; what they have done and can do 
with their K-r-it-s. He will tell you why you should be a 
K-r-it-Farmer. He will tell you of the three Cardinal Points 

Dominance— 


of K-r-i-t 
The K-r-i-t Motor 
The K-r-i-t Axle 
The K-r-i-t Transmission 
The K-r-i-t Transmission is the 
selective type of sliding gear, sup- 
on annular ball bearings. 
e transmission gears are forged 
from chrome nickel steel, case 
hardened and cut to perfect mesh, 
insuring practically noiseless opera- 
tion. The transmission drive shaft 
is made of specially heat treated 
chrome vanadium steel ground 
to size, 
Those are some of thereasons why 
the K-r-i-t Transmission is so dura- 
ble that it is practically wear-proof. 


Krit Motor Car Company, 


CT 


— 


ATT 


Bald 
= Cap 


The transmission is the muscles, 
the nerves of yourcar, The trans- 
mission applies the power of the 
motor and the brains of the driver 
to the wheels. 

Like the K-r-i-t Motor, like the 
K-r-i-t Axle, like the whole K-r-i-t 
Car, the K-r-i-t Transmission is 
designed and built for the K-r-i-t 
Farmer. Let us give you the names 
and addresses of Four Thousand 
K-r-i-t Farmers, Your county— 
wherever it is—hasscores of them. 
Ask them why they are K-r-i-t Farm- 
ers. Then ask yourself why you 
are not. 

Write us and we will bring the 
K-r-i-t out to your Farm, 


1612 East Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Model “KT” Touring Car—$900 





Don’t grow cider apples. 


Rid your trees of scale and fungous pests and grow 


number one apples by using *‘Scalecide”—the one absolutely sure scale spray. 
“ ont 


* is easy to handle, it will not clog or corrode the nozzie or injure the 


skin. It will build up a poorly paying, ran down orchard and make it return 


large profits. 
is the 


further, 


solve 


It will maintain a good orchard ia prime condition 
st spray for San Jore. 

cheaper and more effective than lime sulphur. 
ment Stations and used by the best orchardists everywhere. 
our scale problem. Our SE 


“*Scalecide” 
It kills every scale it reaches. ‘‘Scalecide”’ goes 
Endorsed by Experi- 
“*Scalecide” will 
RVICE DEPARTMENT furnishes every- 


thing for the orchard. Write to-day for our new booklet *‘ Pratt’s Handbook for 


Fruit Growers” and ‘* ‘Scalecide’—the Tree Saver.” 
information for orchardists, 
Pratt Co., Dept.O 


are free, B, G. 


They contain valuable 
Every fruit grower should have them. Bi 
50 Church Street, New York City, 








Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth, 
waterproof ; Canvas goods. Tents, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Pani’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You become expert at once, because we 


“give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept this proposition and do your 
share an you will make money—big 


Money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required: 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write _quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 

AGENCY BUREAU 
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Compare the big extra 
size frame, the heavy, all No. 9 
Peerless Fence Filling and the 
Galvanized Coating 
of the Peerless Gate to the light, flimsy 
frame, small wire filling and the paint 
covering of the ordinary gate. 
YOU CAN SEE A BIG DIFFERENCE 
If there is no Peerless dealer near you 
send for our big fence and gate catalogue 
oefore buying your spring supply. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co. 




















all purposes. Direct from 
factory, freight prepaid. 

















- Prices—13c per rod up 
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Raising Breeding Ducks 


MRS O. W. MACK, GREEN COUNTY, WIS 


My breeding ducks have 
range on sandy land and 
to a mill race after they have laid 
their eggs in the morning. From the 
water they get all the meat diet they 
need. At all times they have access 
to drinking water in the yard, as well 
the race. During the breeding 
season I keep one drake to six or 
eight ducks and thus secure, good, 
hatchable eggs. 

Not» only do ducks need sunshine 
and warmth, but they need shade. A 
limited grassy range not large, 
if provided with a few bushes, is ad- 
mirable. If large, the little ducks 
wii. run their legs off. During the 
first week I give them bread and 
milk, mixed rather dry, and later add 
unbolted corn meal, about -half and 
half. After a few weeks I add wheat 
bran, and once a day little green 
cut bone fresh from the butcher's. 

Soon I feed some cracked corn and 
vary this with good johnnycake, 
boiled potato and green feed, such 
as endive, spinach or lettuce. It pays 
to raise these crops for ducks. I 
feed my ducklings often all they will 
eat up clean, and as they are like cats 
for seeing at night, I give the last 
meal almost at dark. At all times 
they must have water close by so they 
can keep their nostrils from becom- 
ing clogged with food. Therefore I 
look to the drinking cups frequently. 
My drinking vessels are only invert- 
ed cans in saucers. 

My breeding flock is only a small 
one to supply my own needs and or- 
ders for setting eggs. Only my sur- 
plus is disposed of for the table. 
There is a very large demand for 
breeding ducks and eggs, so that it 
pays to raise ducks for that purpose 
alone. For market purposes ducks 
an be raised anywhere, even remote 
from water, but since all waterfowl 
mate on the water, there is likely to 
be complaint of infertile eggs if they 
do not have access to ponds or 
streams. My experience leads me to 
emphasize the essentials of duck rais- 
ing as cleanliness, sunshine, shade 
and good food. 


Gunaies 


OSCAR WELLS, FAYETTE COUNTY, IND 


a grassy 
free access 


as in 


too 





big show birds I use the 
laying feed and always give all the 
ducks will eat. Eggs will be laid by 
seven in the morning; keep shut up 
until then. 

Pekins lay 
year. 

Forcing for eggs 
unprofitable. 

Size is first requirement by patrons. 
Our ducks weigh from .seven to 12 
pounds. 

Mature young ducks and laying 
stock out of season, need but little 
feed from July 1 to December 1, 
when on range. 

Overfat stock is 
breeders. 

In small flocks I mate one male to 
five females and in larger flocks one 
to seven 

Ducks do 


houses. 


To make 


from 120 to 170 eggs a 


out of season is 


not good for 


not need expensive 





The chicken industry is receiving 
more attention than usual. Prices are 
satisfactory, but supply limited. The 
faneiers who make a specialty of 
raising chickens for breeding purposes 
are having their inning this winter. 
Young roosters are selling from $5 
to $35, and not enough to supply the 
demand. The Buff Orpington seems 
to be in the lead as regards price, 
but for an all-around chicken, one 
that meets the demand of the farmer 
and consumer, the Plymouth Rock is 
the most. satisfactory.—[Elliot M. 
Smith, Boone County, Ind. 





Manure for Asparagus—Nothing 
equals barnyard manure for the as- 
paragus bed. Apply to the land in 
June, when the cutting season is 
over. There is no danger of using 
too much. P 

; 
2 





Caring for Young Turkeys 
JAMES MAHANNA, MARION COUNTY, MO 
When my turkeys 


shut them up every 
get their eggs, 


begin to lay I 
morning until [ 
then they are allowed 
to roam at will about the farm. The 
eggs from each hen are kept sepa- 
rate. Usually turkey hens lay from 14 
to 17 eggs to the clutch. 

After the young turkeys are 
hatched, I allow them to remain in 
the nest for two days, then I move 
them to a pen on the grass. The pen 
is made of 12-inch boards where they 
are kept until they can fly over. At 
first I feed six or seven times a day, 
starting with hard boiled eggs. When 
they are two weeks old I give them 
buttermilk mixed with corn meal. Al- 
ways the dishes are kept clean and 
they are never fed twice in the same 
place. 

Every week I grease 
with pure lard to which is added a 
few drops of turpentine. Each night 
they are brought home after they be- 
gin to roam and from the time they 
are a month old I have no trouble 
about getting them:to return to the 
barnyard. Annually I sell about $100 
worth of turkeys in the fall. 


the poults 





Spraying Demonstrates Worth—I 
would like to impress it upon those 
who intend to spray their fruit trees 
to do the work thoroughly. Some 10 
years ago Prof Symons of the Mary- 
land state horticultural department 
requested me to spray my apple and 
pear trees for the San Jose not 
so much to protect my trees as to pre- 
vent the spread of the scale to other 
trees. I told him if the lav -om- 
pelled me to spray my trees, I would 
sooner grub them up, as it would not 
pay me. There is where I made my 
mistake, for I have since learned that 
it does not pay to have them un- 
sprayed. It is difficult to believe un- 
less one sees the result, just what can 
be accomplished by spraying. Last 
year I leased my orchard to the San- 
ger Bros and hundreds of bushels of 
apples that usually fell on the ground, 
not crly hung on the trees but made 
perfect fruit. As an example of what 
thorough spraying will do, there 
one tree of Winesap apples 
sprayed. This tree, in every 
like the others except the spraying, 
had 17 smail knotty apples while the 
other trees had from 12 to 15 baskets 
of fine fruit to the tree. To accom- 
plish results the spraying must be 
done intelligently and not in a hap- 
hazard way.—[H. H. Langsdale, Tal- 
bot County, Md. 


‘ale 
scale, 


was 
not 
respect 


Good Egg Yield—-Two pens of pul- 
lets in my back yard in town made 
pretty satisfactory records in the four 
winter months. One pen which con- 
tained 18 April pullets and 15 June 
pul'ets laid in 100 days preceding the 
first of March 1429 eggs. The other 
pen, which contained 20 April puilets, 
laid 1175 eggs in the same time. That 
was an average of 43 eggs apiece in 
one pen and 58 eggs apiece in the 
other, which is not bad for a town” 
back yard. They were not especial 
selected, but had just been picked 
here and there. I fed them sprout 
oats, a mixture of grains, and grour 
bone. Their houses were warm, wil 
good light and ventilation.—[R. A. il. 

Richer Soil and Less Moisture 
That more attention should be giv: 
to soil enrichment and less to co: 
servation of moisture is the beli 
of Frank I. Mann of Delaware. it 
is the amount of plant food in tl 
soil solution, and not the amount cf 
water, that makes strong plants ant 
well-matured grain. He comparc; 
the feeding of the plant to the feec- 
ing of a pig, and says that when 
more food is necessary you thicken 
up the slop with more bran or mid- 
dlings instead of adding more water. 
Putting more available plant food 
into the soil he believes more impor- 
tant than being so careful to save the 
moisture. On his own farm he has 
accomplished this by crop rotation. 
the. use of rock phosphate, and an 
abundance of ground limestone. 
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April 26, 1913 
Farmers and the Sugar Tariff 


In the sugar industry the margin of 
profit is so small that the proposed 
changed tariff would practically wipe 
cut the domestic sugar industry, ac- 
cording to the many witnesses appear- 
ing at the recent hearings at Wash- 
ington on tariff changes. Labor cost 
in this country is three to four times 
that of foreign competitors. The aver- 
age operating cost of German beet 
sugar factories is about $1.08 per ton, 
compared with $3.74 ‘per ton in this 





country, 

The United States is perfectly well 
able to produce all the sugar con- 
sumed, but if handicapped by the low- 


ering of the tariff will probably never 
be able to. The average cost of pro- 
ducing cane sugar in Louisiana is said 


to be approximately 3% cents a 
pound. The change in tariff would 
make so much difference that the in- 
dustry would be seriously affected. 

The beet and cane men point out 
that the retail price of sugar in for- 
eign countries averages much higher 
than in this, and argue that it is only 
the competition of sugar grown in 


this country that has kept the price 
down, Any tariff change that drives 


home sugar out of the market will 
leave the foreign producer supreme in 
the field and he can place the prices 
where he desires 


Baltimore’s Municipal Markets 








Among the cities boasting munici- 
pal markets, Baltimore, with its 558,- 
090 inhabitants, stands as an example 
of what may easily be duplicated and 


even bettered in many other cities. 
In the center of a country noted for 
its agricultural products and with its 


large trade in sea food, it is pecul- 
iarly adapted to successfully operate 
its municipal markets. 

The most important of its 11.mar- 
kets is the one in Lexington, which 
accommodates OO teams and 1200 
booths, It is a general market for 
all kinds of produce and is very popu- 
ler. Some days as high as 50,000 peo- 
ple patronize it However, the ac- 
commodations are not up-to-date, 
lacking rest rooms, stables, and the 
surrounding allies and streets are not 
wide enough for easy access. 

In his report on municipal markets 
to the Wisconsin state board of public 
affairs, John F. Sinclair states there 
is no particular system to the man- 
agement of the Baltimore markets. 
Aithough they were intended to be in 
the centers of population, they are 
not so located at present, and they 
have not kept pace with the growth 
of the city. When the city first con- 
structed the buildings the stalls were 
sold and only a rental fee received. 
Now the owners often sublet them at 
a high rate. An important point is 
that no adequate provision is made 
in this scheme of things for the pro- 
ducer, 

The different markets are not all 
open every day, but Saturday is the 
big day at all the markets. The peo- 
ple seem to have developed the mar- 
ket habit, and in spite of the poor 
regulation, prices are lower and 
quality better there than outside. 
The city operates the markets for 
revenue, and a good profit is derived. 
It is planned to improve the markets 
and to revise the seale of charges in 
erder to obtain more revenue. 





Fruit Growers’ Society Formed 





The fruit growers’ association of 
Wayne county, Pa, has recently been 
Jormed, with headquarters at Hones- 
aale. Although the day was stormy, 
49 members paid their annual §2 fee. 
D. W. Hull was elected president; 


W. W. Baker, treasurer; Giles E. 
Schenck, secretary; T. B. Clerk, W. 
E. Perham, W. H. Bullock, E. E. 


Avery, H. W. Bonear and W. J. P. 
Warwick, vice-presidents. These men, 
all representative and highly respected 
business men and farmers, constitute 
the executive committee. 

The object of the association is 
purely educational and inspirational, 
but may iater develop commercial 
phases. The plan is to hold one main 
convention and fruit show of two or 
three days during early winter each 
year, at a time when there will be no 
conflict with meetings of sister or- 
ganizations, either in Pennsylvania or 
New York state Pians are already 
on foot to hold a fruit show in con- 
nection with the county fair. In ad- 
dition to the main annual convention 
at Honesdale, local meetings will be 
held in various parts of the state, 
especially the northern and the sovth- 
ern ends, which lack direct railway 
facilities. It is also planned to hold 
a summer meeting annually in some 
up-to-date orchard because of the 
practical illustrations and inspirations. 

Wayne county climate and soils are 
peculiarly well adapted to growing 
fine flavored fruits, especially apples. 
Its close proximity to the anthracite 
coal fields gives it an excellent local 
outlet for produce. These advantages 








should make the association a very 
influential one fer good. 


I read a criticism by W. G. Shep- 
herd in Paris, France, to the effect 
that the farm loan plan advocated by 
Myron T. Herrick is loaded with dan- 
ger to the farmer of the United States, 
because “it is the basis of .the future 
trust which might control the farming 
business of the entire country.” Now, 
as I understand the plan advocted by 
the Orange Judd papers, it protects 
the farmers against any such danger. 
Under the plan referred to the farmers 
and rurai people in each school dis- 
trict, neighborhood or township own, 
control and operate their own little 
co-operative savings and loan associa- 
tion. Each of these little farmers’ 
banks has an interest in the land bank 
for each state or district, which makes 
loans on farms of the money it se 
cures by selling its bonds based on 
such mortgages. By this method 
each shareholder in a little local 
bank has only one vote, and each of 
said banks or other holders of the 
shares (or land reserve certificates) in 
the land bank has only one vote. This 
and the other practical and simple 
precautions set forth in your book 
seem to insure that your meth- 
od can be made as successful! in the 
United States as is the Raiffeisen sys- 
tem abroad, The local and land banks 
could be under state or federal law, 
same as commercial banks now are 
Success will depend on good manage- 
ment and the interest, support and 
thrift of our farmers themselves, and 
of investors in land bonds.—[J. H. 
Carpenter, Saratoga County, N Y. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











per cent oversize. 


Our Cost 


We are the world’s largest 
tire builders. We build almost 
as many tires as any other two 


plants combined. 


Our factories are new. Our 
equipment is modern. We 
have invented a wealth of labor- 
saving machinery. We employ 
efficiency experts. 

Our capital cost is exceeding- 
ly low, due to small capitaliza- 
tion. 

Grade for grade, our cost of 
making must be far below the 





How Do We Afford Them? 


You ask, perhaps, how tires like 
these can be sold at Goodyear prices. 

The utmost in tires—the final result 
of 14 years of betterments. 

Tires that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 


One process alone costs us a mil- 
lion dollars yearly more than processes 
generally used.’ 

How are such tires—tires that give 
such mileage —sold as low ‘as Good- 
years? Let us tell you. 


The Evidence 


This is shown by the fact 
that Goodyears far outsell the 
rest, after 2,000,000 have been 


That is getting profit down 
to the minimum. For the 
$2.90 per tire must pay the in- 
terest on millions of capital 
invested. 









That low cost and small used. 
profit tell why tires like these Our sales last year were larger 
sell at Goodyear prices. than the previous 12 years put 
together. 


Lower Prices 


Of course tires can be made 
to cost less. Tires can be sold 
at half our prices, yet pay a 
larger profit. 


That's the result of testing 
these tires on hundreds of thou- 
sands of cars. Men have proved 
enormous savings. 

The No-Rim-Cut feature 


ends rim-cutting completely. 
The 10 per cent oversize, with 


But tire cost means the cost 
per mile. Goodyears cost far 
less per mile than any other 











costing all the way 
from $15.55 to 
$104.95, according 
to size and type. 





rest. 
tire that’s built. - the average car, adds 25 per 
Our Profit cent to the tire 
Our profit last ed 
year averaged exact- You will see these 
: savings clearly when 
ly $2.90 per tire. 
: you test these tires. 
That is on tires AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires ian Tive Book Tate 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads Ts encte uate 
economize on tires. 

















ie GOCOTEAE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


encies in 103 
We All Kinds of 
Main Canediam Office, Toronto, Ont.— Canadian Factory. Bowmanvilie, Ont. 


Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tie 
Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits : 
(1982) 



































































































































LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Stands back oF 
Every Vehicle I 


Manufacture24/j3h..\ 


And This Is What I Mean By My Guarantee: 
I will ship you any Buggy or Harness in my catalog and let you 
use it right on the road for 30 days and submit it to any reason- 
eble test in actval use. If it is not exactly as my catalog states, 
I will refund every cent of your money and_pay the freight both 
ways besides. And there won't be any argument about it either. 


BOHON’S <z:ss- BUGGIES 


are sold with this understanding and a lithographed guarantee for 
two years goes out with every job. Behind that guarantee is a 
$30,000 bond deposited by me in the Mercer National Bank of this 
city. I want to convince the most skeptical that they are tak- 
ing no chances when they send mean order. Now, let me send you 


“y Book « Buggy Bargains FREE, 
which shows you not only the latest styles in Buggies but also 
how they are made and how carefully everyone is inspected and 
tested before it is shipped. It shows tests of strength which no 
“cheap” Buggy could stand. And yet my Bug- 
gies are not high-priced because I sell them 


Direct From The Factory To You, 


cutting out all salesmen’s salaries and expenses 
as well as the middie man’s profit. You can’t 
buy a better Buggy for the same money nor as 
good a Buggy for any less, anywhere in the 
world. I can furnish you exactly the Buggy 
YOU want, giving you your choice as to color, 
finish, upholstery, etc. All this is explained in 

# my book. I'll be glad to send it and pay the 

™@ postage on it. You need not write a letter, just 
use @ postal card, but send it TODAY. 


D. T. BOHON, 215 Main Street, Marrodsbarg, Ky. 


lt PAYS to CLIP 


Horses, Mules and Cows. They are 
healthier and render better service, 
When the heavy coat that hoids 
the wet sweat and dirt is removed, 
— are more easily kept clean, 

ter, get more good from 
their feed and are better in every 
way. The best and most generally 
used clipper is the 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


Ie turns easier, clips faster and 
closer and stays sharp longer than 
any other. Gears are all file bard 
and cut from solid steel bar. 
are encl a. pe 
a ol) ; little friction 
we Don't have aching, swollen wrists. Don't scar ttle wear.Has 
on disigure your sheep with uneven shearing and 
spot! the pins ~ K with seems kB. Take off the fleece 
unbroken Bianket withe 


emeothly and 
é Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
ng Machine 


It's the most pe ring hi 
ever dic vined. Pine ball beartugs in every part where 
frietion or wear occurs. @ ball bearing shearing 
head of the latest tenpreves, ano yd —_— rE. 
Spametate. including four combs and fo 


the celebrated Stewart quality $11.50.. rr 
pe year dovier, or send 62 and we will ship C.O.D. for 
balance. Setisisction Guarantees. Catalogue vito 
Shearing and Horse Clipp' Machines 

CHICAGO FLEXIBS 
235 ONTARIO ST.. cHnicaco, 











Papec Ensilage Cutters 


Cut silage perfectly, and at a very low cost of opération 
Papec knives cu t smoothly and swiftly, They maxea fine, 
un:form silage that is very palatable and nutritious. The 
combined throwing and blowing force that lifts the silage 
is venerated from ove fifth less power than is required by 
any other blower doing the same work. 
Me: hanical perfection and high quality of material mean 
long life, no loss of powereand low cost t 
Our new Mustrated catalog gives facts showing 
how “ The Wonderful Papec “ will save time 
iT THROWS and mone? at cutting time. Send for copy today. 
AND BLOW 
20 Distributing Points in the U. 8. 


PAPEC MACHINECO. Bex 11 SHORTSVILLE, BLY. 











- Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent 
F. E. Geutey Lime Co., Dept. i, Utica, N.Y. 
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Keep Brood Sow in Condition 


There is an idea common among 
farmers that the brood sow must be 
kept thin in flesh. Laboring under 
this impression, they overdo it, and 
allow their sows an insufficient 
amount of feed. If this practice is 
carried too far, both the sow and 
pigs will suffer. The brood sow, es- 
pecially the young sow that is grow- 
ing, should be given plenty of bone 
and muscle-producing feeds, so as to 
insure the maximum development un- 
til maturity. 

The sow 
farrowing 


should not be too fat at 
time. She must, however, 
be in good, thrifty condition, carry- 
ing a certain amount of fat to stand 
up under the demands that are placed 
upon her. Previous to farrowing 
time, she must be given plenty of 
good, wholesome, substantial feed. 
After the pigs are farrowed much 
precaution must be given to that 
high feeding does not begin at once. 
After a few days the amount of feed 
may be increased until she is getting 
a full ration of nutritious feed to fur- 
nish a full flow of milk. 

A brood sow often grows until af- 
r her second or third litter of pigs. 
evident that if she is not prop- 
fed during this time she will 
attain her full size. The kind 
d has more to do with her de- 
pment possibly than the amount. 
too much corn, as it has a very 

ening effect upon her. 


see 





Ayrshires as Milk Producers 


M. WINSLOW, SEC AMERICAN ASSN 


the claim 
profitable 
breeder 


attempt to verify 
Ayrshire is a 
dairy cow, I sent te each 
whose herd was in the advanced 
registry test, a request to keep as 
careful record of all food given each 
cow in the test as possible, on blanks 
furnished for that purpose. 

Many kept an account of the food 
consumed, but did not give the cost, 
and some gave the kinds, the amount, 
and the cost, locally. On account of 
the difference in cost of food in dif- 
ferent localities and the difference 
in the price of the dairy product in 
different localities, allowance must be 
made in estimating ¢he relative prof- 
it from the different herds located 
in widely different sections of the 
country. 

The Missouri agricultural college 
reports an average of 3660 cents per 
at a cost of 1.89 cents which if 
sold at 5 cents would yield an av- 
erage profit of $114 per cow. 

Highland farm of Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
reports an average of 4490 quarts 
per cow costing 2.8 cents per quart, 
which at wholesale would sell at 5 


In the 
that the 


cow 


Ke 











cents per quart, making a profit of 
$94 per cow. The milk from High- 
land farm is sold as certified’ milk; 
it brings 10 cents wholesale and 15 
cents retail. 

F. N. Dow of Portland, 
ports an average of 4226 quarts of 
milk costing 2.6 cents per quart. Mr 
Dow does not state the price he re- 
ceives for his milk, but as he is near 
Portland, it seems fair to value his 
miik around 5 cents per quart whole- 
sale, which would give him an av- 
erage profit of $99. 

George H. Dunsmore of Swanton, 
Vt, reports an average of 4040 quarts 
per cow, costing 1.66 cents, which 
would probably sell at 4 cents per 
quart, making an profit of 
$94 per cow. 

In none of these reports is any 
charge made for care of cattle, or 
any credit given for calves sold. From 
the above reports it would look ase 
though the Ayrshire was a profitable 
as a milk producer. 


No Farm Too Small for Sheep 


WASSON & SONS, LYON COUNTY, MINN 
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average 
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We are raising the Oxford -Down 
sheep on our farm,.and chose this 
breed because of their size, coupled 
with their mutton and wool quali- 
ties. We find the ewes to be good 
mothers, and the lambs usually 
strong and healthy, and believe it a 
type that will become more gener- 
ally popular. Our flock consists of 
pure breds only. The of feed- 
ing is no greater than that of a 
scrub, and the profits derived from 
the finished animal whether sold on 
foot or as veal is much larger. 
Sheep are such good rustlers, they 
consume so much of the _ waste, 
roughage and are so easily kept that 
they are almost indispensable on any 
farm, and no farm is teo small for 
a few well-bred sheep. 

Our lambs come from March 15 to 
April 1. We have never practiced 
giving them any specially prepared 
food, but turn them out to pasture 
as soon as the weather permits, and 
find that they thrive splendidly on 
blue grass. Clover might possibly 
produce better results but we have 
never given it a trial. Our loss of 
lambs has been very light, probably 
not more than three per cent. 


Average New York Milk Prices 


Fow- 


cost 





A Connecticut reader, W. C 
ler, asks for the average price of milk 
on the New York wholesale market 
for the past 10 years. He sought this 
information in other quarters, in- 
cluding the New York milk exchange 
itself. but failed to secure it The 














Champion Oxford Ram of Improved Type 


Ww herever lambs of large size are wanted, good mutton speller, oa8 and 
producers of heavy fleeces of medium wool, the Oxford is popular. 


will often ‘weigh 275 pounds at maturity; 


grazers for so heavy a breed, 


ewes 225 pounds. nga apn 
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More Profit from 
Your Cows 
By Keeping them fiealthy. 


If you have a cow that does not 
produce as much good milk as you 
think she ought, you have a sick 
cow—and sick cows cannot be ex- 
pected to be profitable. 
For sixteen years Kow-Kure has been 
proving its value as a great cow med- 
icine, and thousands of cow owners 
use it constantly for the prevention 
and cure of the ills of cows. Un- 
like a so-called stock food which 
at best can only stimu- 
late temporarily, 


is a 
remedy of great me- 
dicinal value, acting 
upon the blood, digestion 
and the organs of regeneration.‘ 
It repairs run-down systems and 
enables cows to thrive on nature’s 
food. Kow-Kure is a positive cure 
and preventive for Scouring, Bunches, 
Red Water, Milk Fever and Lost Ap- 
petite ; for Abortion, Barrenness and 
Retained Afterbirth. Sold by most 
feed dealers and druggists, in 50c 
and $1. 00 packages. Valuable free 
publication, ‘“The Cow Book,"’can 
be had at your dealer’ 8 
or from 










Don’t be content with skim 
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make greater gains in flesh. 
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RAISE T THOUT MILK 
1 0. ARE vik 


accompanying table answers the ques- 
tion and needs no explanation: 





Milk Prices at New York 
[In cents per quart, ] 

Year April June Aug Oct Dec 
91F «23 SOR 2 3% 3% 4% 
S11 ee 2% 3 3% 4% 
1910 .....3% 3 { 4% 
1909 3% 2% 3 4 4% 
1908 3% 2% 3 3% 4 

1907 3% 2% 3% 4 4 

1eo6 2% 2% 25, 3% 3% 
1905 o I, 2 2% 3 3% 
1904 .. 2 ity 2 2% 2% 3% 
1903 .. 3 24 A 3 3% 
1902 2% 31 % 3 3% 





Continues High 





Milk Cost 


of 
this 
ine somewhat 


the dairy field shows 
spring are command- 
better prices than they 


A survey 
+} 


nat cows 


did a year ago and even better than 
six months ago. It is noteworthy that 
the demand for cows that yield well 
is steadily on the increase. This is a 
good sign jt shows that dairymen 
are waking up to the importance of 
having animals that more than pay 


their way instead of falling below the 
cost of their keep It also indicates 
that the scrub cow is becoming justly 
more unpopular. 


Stocks of roughage are reported to 


be light, especially in sections where 
dry weather prevailed last summer. 
Censiderable quantities of hay have 
been purchased during the last sev- 
eral months, probably more than 
usual for this season of the year. Si- 
lage is still in fairly good supply in 
spite of the very liberal use made of 
it because of shortage in dry rough- 
age. However, it is likely that the 
next few weeks will see the great ma- 
jority of silos empty. This indicates 
the necessity of building silos of 
larger capacity than has hitherto beeng 
popular, so as to take care of stoc¥# 
to better advantage in seasons such 
as the past one has been. Many of 
the largest dairymen have already 


seen the wisdom of this idea and have 
increased their silo capacity either by 
additional silos or by making larger 
sized ones when they built. 

A factor that influences cost is the 
city milk classification by health of- 
ficers. Many producers of low-grade 
milk have been forced out of business 


because of low prices. Those who 
produce milk of medium grade com- 
mand better prices but the rulings 
with respect to butter fat and barn 
scoring have increased cost so that 
the margin of profit is very little 
where there is any The number of 
dairymen who are producing certi- 
fied milk is very small because even 


the high prices paid for this product 
do not leave an attractive margin to 
pay for the extra equipment, ex- 
perience and care required to make it. 

In general, therefore, the of 
milk production will continue high, 
at least until the herds can be turned 
out to pasture Those herds ‘that 
come in fresh the latter part of this 
month and in early part of next May 
make money for their owners during 
the period they produce abundantly, 
but behind them in many instances 
will remain the deficit due to the com- 
paratively high cost of producing 
during the past months, while before 
them will come the period when a 
repetition of the same conditions may 
be expected, this latter coupled with 
a declining flow, as the period of lac- 
tation advances, 

In many sections considerable dis- 
content is expressed, as usual, with the 
Ltorden schedule of prices which -will 
continue until September. As usual, | 
however, many producers signed their 
contracts with nothing more than ver- 
bal kicking From this standpoint, 
little progress seems to have been 
made. On the other hand, many 
farmers are joining the Dalirymen’s 
league, which hopes to be in a posi- 
tion next fall to announce its own 
schedule of prices. In order to do 
this it will need the united thought, 
work and loyalty of every milk pro- 
ducer. 


cost 


Leaking Milkk—H. F. H., Pennsy!l- 
vania: Leaking milk is easily stopped 
by a blister on the end of teat just at 
the orifice, When dry ig best time to 
apply. 1 use corrosive sublimate and 
any old grease to make a paste. It 
will also stop a, hole in the side of the 
teat,.- which contracts as it heals. If I 
had a bad leaker I would try while 
milking to put the cow _on light ra- 
tions, not to make so much milk. The 
teats would be likely to spatter some 
I think. It will be necessary to milk 
carefully until healed. H. F. H. could 





THE MILK SITUATION 
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Three cows anda 


DE LAV AL CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


will make more money than 
four cows with gravity setting 


Thousands upon thousands of cow owners have already proved 
this statement; any experienced dairyman will ap A it for you. 


With such a big saving it is hard to understand why any cow 
owner should try to get along without a De Laval Cream Separator. 


If you are selling cream or making butter, and have no sepa- 
rator, or else an inferior machine, we know if we could an a 
De Laval on your place we would be doing you a personal favor. 


If you haven’t a separator don’t make the mistake of starting 
with a “‘cheap”’ or inferior machine. When you do buy a sepa- 
rator—as sooner or later you surely will—be sure to get the best 
—the De Laval. 


Remember, you can’t make money by trying to save money 
in the purchase price of a cream separator. A De Laval costs 
only a little more than the cheapest and will save you twice as 
much and last five to ten times as long as other separators. 


THe De Lavat SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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SENT ON TRIAL 
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viving splendid sat 

Thousands In Use (7) s?'endid at 

your iuvestigating our wouderiul ot to 

furnish a brand sew, well made, casy run 

ning, casily cleaned, periect skimanng sep 

arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 


large capacity machines. The bow! is a sanitary marvel and embodics all our 


latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonde erfully low ¥ prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 

trial will astonish y: her your dairy is large or small, or if you have an o/d scfarater a amy 
take you wish fo Cachaner de oe: aot to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent Sree 
0/ ‘harge on request, is complete, elaborate and expensive beok on Cream Separators issued by 
any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points, Write today tor our catalog 
and ore for your stlf what a big money saving proposition we will make you, Address 
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(Charles fant, Onondago County, fy, ] 
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National Corn Exposition 


Rochester and Utica both think 
New York will benefit should the 
National corn exposition visit this 
state next winter. So does American 
Agriculturist. It would help many 
other farming interests besides those 
connected with or dependent upon 
corn. Indeed, the word “corn” ought 
not to have been put in the name of 
this enterprise, because it gives a 
wrong impression of the purpose of 
the exposition, which is to represent 
all branches of farm industry. Really 
it is a great agricultural exhibition 
in the truest sense of the term, not to 
be confounded with the much adver- 
tised “land shows.” 

The corn exposition is in a class by 
itself. It has held annual winter ex- 
positions in various cities, has earned 
an enviable reputation, and is weil 
worth housing by any city or state, 
especially az a score or more other 
states send displays of their products. 
In the truest sense the work of this 
show is educational, since the aim is 
to present the best, most recent devel- 
opments in agricuiture. New York 
state should certainly profit both at 
home and abroad because our citi- 
zens would see the work of other 
states and visitors from other states 
would see what we can do, and would 
thus advertise us when they return 
home. 





daily 
The 
made 


Every farmer should have 
official forecasts of the weather. 
weather bureau has 
a wonderful record of use- 
fulness in predicting the 


Weather 
Forecasts 

approach of storms, hot 
and cold waves, ete, and everyone 
with crops at stake should take ad- 
vVuntage of this service. The predic- 
tions are often enough right to make 
heeding them well worth while. Dur- 
ing the growing season, especially in 
the spring and the autumn, the bu- 
reau will be of service because of its 
close touch with the leading fruit 
growing . sections where damaging 
frosts may occur. It will issue warn- 
ings of approaching low temperatures 
that might be destructive to fruit 


buds or ripening fruit. These warn- 
ings will permit orchardists to pre- 
pare for heating or smudging. Fruit 
growers especially should avail them- 
selves of the service. The bureau 
telegraphs warnings to telephone 
head officers so the telephone com- 
panies may notify their patrons. Any 
farmer who has a phone but who 
does not receive the daily reports 
should immediately ask his central 
office the reason why and insist upon 
being notified. Phone companies 
frequently offer such service as an 
inducement to secure farmer sub- 
scribers, the information being tele- 
phoned free of charge to all patrons. 
Where convenient to quick postal de- 
livery the daily weather maps should 
be secured by every farmer who can 
comply with the simple conditions for 
obtaining them. 





Great Marketing Conference 

A most unqualified success, so far 
as a public meeting is concerned, was 
the conference on marketing and 
farm credits in Chicago April 8-10, as 
outlined in these columns last week. 
Every possible interest and industry 
was represented by well recognized 
leaders. 

Now, while this initial conference 
was all that could be wished for, its 
value to the people of the United 
States will depend absolutely upon 
the working out and presenting at 
the second conference specific plans 
for organizing producers, fom improv- 
ing transportation, for bringing to- 
gether consumers and putting the 
in touch with producers, for develop 
ing adequate and comprehensive4 
Plans for a_ satisfactory banking 
system which shall include rural 
co-operative banks, for presenting @ 
satisfactory scheme for operating co- 
operative stores. 

There are a few general principles 
which must not be ignored. One is 
that the producer is primarily not a 
business man. Of course, there are 
good «business men among farmers, 
but from time immemorial the farm- 
er has had to deal with problems of 
production; consequently he is not 
prepared to successfully cope with 
the organized forces of distribution 
and marketing. The country as a 
whole now realizes that there must 
always be machinery for distribution. 
It may not be the commission mer- 
chant—it may be the farmer himself, 
but if the farmer becomes a distribu- 
ter he must be equipped to cope with 
the methods employed by the distrib- 
uters already in the field with hun- 
dreds of years of experience behind 
them, 





An Ohio rural minister has the right 
idea. He is putting himself in close 
touch with the farm 
Rural Ministers work of his section. 
Learning Recently he at- 
tended a spraying 
demonstration and asked scores of 
questions in his effort to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the work. He 
has’ been preaching to two genera- 
tions but until recently has not ap- 
preciated the inner details of farm 
work. His changed attitude as re- 
vealed by the following remark is 
worthy the emulation of every rural 
clergyman. Said he, “I now believe 
and act on the principle that one 
whose life touches the lives of others 
at the greatest number of points suc- 
ceeds as a leader of men’s activities.” 
Here is certainly a great truth strik- 
ingly put. When rural ministers real- 
ly understand the problems that con- 
front the farmer they can the more 
surely reach their parishoners be- 
cause they can the more fully under- 
stand how these people think and 
feel. 





Certain fruit growers have recently 
adopted a long-headed scheme that 
benefits everyone con- 
cerned. They combined 
to buy their barrels on 
contract from the local 
cooper at a stated price. In order to 
have the cooper perform his part of 
the contract, they withheld 20% of 
the price until all the barrels were 
delivered; stored barrels on their 
farms as fast as made. The principal 
advantages of the plan are that the 
cooper got a good part of his money 
when he needed it most, he was not 


Buy Barrels 
on Contract 


was sure 
the growers 
supply, could 


troubled about and 
of his sales; 
were assured of their 
draw and store the barrels at their 
convenience during slack days, and 
be spared all anxiety concerning pos- 
sible delays in delivery during the 
busy season. Here is a plan which 
other fruit and truck growers might 
well adopt. 


storage, 
whereas, 





Congress should continue fair pro- 
tection to beet and cane interests. If 
sugar comes in free it 
means a loss in govern- 
ment revenues of 50 
million dollars. In the- 
ory this will be saved to consumers; 
in practice it may be absorbed by 
foreign sugar interests, and old or 
higher prices prevail for the con- 
sumer, Finally there is no popular 
demand for tariff removal; especially 
with sugar never cheaper over the 
counter than today. Every farmer 
should immediately write his con- 
gressman and senator at Washington, 
with instructions to oppose the pro- 
posed tariff reduction. Not oniy will 
such a reduction mean losses to the 
thousands of farmers who have en- 
gaged profitably in raising sugar 
beets and cane, but through the re- 
sulting depression may mean big loss 
to those who have furnished such 
communities with supplies. The rule 
has been, practically without excep- 
tion, that a section that has begun to 
raise beets has prospered in many 
other ways. With rotation of crops 
has come not only more money and 
a steady income, but better agricul- 
ture in other lines. 


Ti! Advised 
Congress 





Farmers are certainly taking to the 
silo more than ever this year. Sev- 
eral times recently we have 
seen items to the effect 
that neighbors have clubbed 
together to buy silos by 
the carload. The advantages of such 
methods of buying are reduction in 
cost, better attention on the part of 
manufacturers, and quicker delivery 
by railways. But above these is the 
fact that the buyers get together on 
one thing that makes for economy 
and thus lay the foundation for still 
more united effort along othtr lines. 
The more closely they can identify 
their interests the better for all cone 
cerned. 


Silo 
Carloads 
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The streams of New York state, 
whether navigable or not, must be 
kept pure and not 
contaminated by 
refuse or sewage. 
Another principle 
laid down in the decision of the 
Whalen case is that an injunction 
against defiling a stream should be is- 
sued, even if the plaintiff has a less 
valuable property than the defend- 
ant, in order that “a poor litigant 
may not be deprived of his property 
for the benefit of those already rich.” 
This is good law and equity for every 
State. 


Protection to 
Running Water 





Again farmers are looking for 
more help to carry the work through 
the busy season and 
Good Help» few men seem available. 
Searce By putting in long 
. hours and hurrying up 
the teams, the regular crops will be 
grown and the werk will worry 
through. More labor-saving ma- 
chinery will be purchased and more 
will be invented to supply the de- 
mand.. In the cities are scores of 
idle men. In winter it is not un- 
common to be accosted by them on 
the street and hear the plea for a 
dime or a quarter to get a sandwich 
or a bed. These men, however, would 
usually not be desirable help. The 
farm laborer is a pretty good sort 
and much of the time while he is at 
work no one is overseeing him A 
rebellious, complaining type of man 
who works enly because he is 
obliged to, is scarcely fit to handle 
valuable horses or machinery. More 
farmers are realizing every year that 
they cannot expect efficient help for 
one season while they offer no work 
to carry through the remainder of 
the year. The ultimate solution 
must be that married men will be 
retained year after year to live on 
the farm and help throughout all 
Seasens in a well balanced system of 
farm management, > 


Green Feed for Swine 
B. E. CARMICAEL, WAYNE COUNTY, 0 
—_>—- ——— 

The most economical production of 
pork is rarely possible in summer 
without the use of green feeds. Prices 
for grain feeds are so high that it 
is certainly well worth while to pro- 
vide efficient green feeds for supple- 
menting the grain feed and, frequent- 
ly, for use in place of a considerable 
portion of it. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that green feeds will 
seldom, if ever, prove adequate for 
the production of rapid gains without 
the use of some grain in addition, 
Mature breeding animals that are 
idle for a time may required to 
secure their entire living from green 
feeds. Growing, fattening pigs should 
be given sufficient grain feed to pro- 
vide for a fair rate of gain. Gener- 
ally not much Jess than one pound of 
gain per head daily should be made 
by shotes of 80 to 100 pounds, unless 
there is reason for feeding so as to 
use only a small amount of high- 
priced grain; care should be exercise: 
in such cases to avoid feeding only a 
maintenance ration or a ration that 
will provide so small a rate of gain 
that profits would be very small. 

Brood sows, either pregnant or 
suckling pigs, are greatly benefited by 
having free access to succulent, pala- 
table green feed, in connection, -f 
course, with an adequate grain ra- 
tion. While still very young, pigs will 
eat green feeds, although pigs much 
under 80 peunds should seldom be re- 
quired to make a very extensive use 
of pasture or forage crops, since not 
enough of bulky green feed could be 
handled by the very small digestive 
apparatus of the young pig to provide 
for satisfactory gains when an ex- 
ceedingly light grain ration is given. 

In order to yield most profitable 
returns, green feeds should have a 
long growing season, should yield 
bountifully, and should be palatable 
and nutritious. Blue grass, clover 
and rape are all useful feeds that 
may be grown over a wide territory. 
Clover anc rape excel blue grass for 
swine and fit into many rotations 
better than does blue grass. There 
are numerous other green feeds that 
are of value, among which may be 
named alfalfa, rye, soy beans, oats 
and peas. Clover and rape are 
thought by many to be the most sat~- 
isfactory of green feeds for use un-~ 
der conditions that prevail in the 
north central states. 

Green Feeds Reduce Grain 

The amount of grain required for 
a given gain may be reduced very 
materially by feeding a relatively 
light grain ration and making a cor- 
respondingly larger use of blue grass 
pasture. It sheuld be noted, how- 
ever, that rate of gain is materially 
reduced when the grain feed is low- 
ered. While blue grass and corn are 
better than cern alone, the addition 
of skim milk or of tankage to blue 
grass and corn increases the rate of 
gain. With clover, rape, alfalfa or 
soy bean pasture it is vefy doubtful 
if the use of a2 commercial supple- 
ment rick in. protein increases the 
profits over these that result from 
the use of any ef these green feeds 
and corn, especially if much less than 
a full grain ration is given. One im- 
portant objection to blue grass for 
swine is the fact that there is fre-« 
quently a period ef several weeks in 
midsummer in which ft produces but 
little feed, and that in a rather un- 
palatable form fer swine. 

If good green feed is available it is 
very seldom that fattening hogs shoul 1 
be “penned up” in summer, since 
greater and more economical gains al- 
most always result from a combina- 
tion of grain and green feeds. More- 
over, the work of keeping the quar- 
ters in good condition is lessened, and 
a@ very large part of the manure pro- 
duced is distributed on the field for 
the benefit of future crops. 

It is no unusual thing for a given 
area of land that is used for produ- 
cing green feed for hogs to yield as 
good returns as would be yielded by 
a large grain or hay crop from the 
same area; very frequently a much 
higher profit is secured, and this with 
less labor than is required to grow 
and harvest a grain crop. 


The Feeding of Farm Hens in mid- 
eummer is often seriously neglected. 
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NS SERVICE 


brings to each subscriber of American Agriculturist 
the backing, protection and heip of Grange Judd 
Company’s national organization, large resources and 
75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitled to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 
commercial affairs. 


Good Judgment Used 


I remitted to one of your advertisers 
for three sacks of seed potutoes and two 
bags of oats on March 17. Did not re- 
ceive any word even after writing them 
March 24, and wish you would see what 
the trouble is. as I mentioned having 
seen their adv in “the oy reliable Amer- 
ican Agriculturist.”"—[W. S. Carroll. 

This complaint was submitted to 
the advertiser the day it was received. 
By return mail they replied: “Imme- 
diately upon receipt of his letter of 
March 24, we shipped the _ seeds 
March 25 and wrote him we had not 
shipped earlier on account of the cold 
weather prevailing out west, fearing 
that the cold wave would strike east 
and freeze the potatoes in transit. We 
thought it best to wait until we were 
quite sure that the weather would be 
favorable to make shipment.” 

Now; how wise, considerate and 
businesslike! But this sort of t\.ing is 
characteristic of all reliable seeds- 
men. They use every care in ship- 
ping seed potatoes to have the same 
reach the buyer in good condition. 
Such. care is more important on small 
shipments than in carload lots, be- 
cause the latter are shipped in arti- 
ficially heated cars during cold 
weather, and the railroad is respon- 
sible for injury in transit. 

The Value of a Name 

The Society of Friends has peti- 
tioned the legislature of New York 
to prohibit the use of denominational 
names in advertisements or for trade 
purposes. This measure is specially 
directed against Quaker oats, Quaker 
oat feed and other preparations of 
the Quaker oats company. The in- 
stance is a fresh illustration of the 
value of a trademark after it has 
been made conspicuous and well 
known through good advertising. 

The same thing is seen in the expe- 
rience of many large farmers and 
fruit growers who send their prod- 
uce to market under their special 
brand. For instance, the Hale brand 
of peaches is regarded as a standard 
of excellence among the consuming 
public in the markets of the middle 
and New England states. The brand 
of oranges shipped under the auspices 
of the California fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation has a deservedly high repu- 
tation. Walker-Gorden milk is an 
instance of the same thing. 


Private or Community Electric Plant 

[ have a lot of water power on my 
farm and had thought of putting in an 
electric power plant to furnish light, 
heat and power for my own buildings. 
People living in the two villages each 
side of me suggest that I put in a plant 
big enough to light them, too.,—tF. B. 

You don’t say how much water 
power you have, nor furnish us any 
data. about the difference in cost be- 
tween a plant for your own use and a 
bigger one to light the villages. It is 
a question of investment, manage- 
ment and profit. The advice of a 
competent hydro-electric engineer is 
required, supplemented by estimates 
from electric outfitters as to cost of 
equipment. 

If you sell electric heat, light or 
power to other people, you have to 
do it subject to the regulation of state 
commissioners, who probably would 
not permit you to charge any more 
than consumers have to pay in other 
towns or cities of the state. Such state 
regulation is to protect the public 
against exorbitant charges by big 
ple interested to form a company to 
corporations. Why not get the peo- 
effect the biggest possible develop- 
ment of your power, paying you what 
it is worth and you buying back as 
mucn juice as you can use on your 
own place? Some such plant, or a lit- 
tie hydro-electric outfit for your own 
purposes exclusively, would seem to 
be the solution of your problem. 

Hired Man and Employees 

I am not one of your subscribers, but 
I took a job as a milk peddler that was 
advertised in your help bureau. My em- 
ployer wanted me to do other work, 
did not treat me fairly. and I was dis- 
charged, after moving my famiy a long 
distance to his place.—IR. E. R. 

In the correspondence before the 
man todk the job, the employer stated: 
a preter aman who can milk, al- 
though T do not expect him to do all 
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the milking.” The man replied: “lI 
can please you im every way, and can 
do the milking you require all right.” 
He named his price, but the employer 
said he would do still better, offering 
him $45 a month, the rent of a ‘cozy 
four-room tenement, part of his wood, 
vegetables from the garden, two quarts 
of milk daily. The man arrived with 
wife, two children, father and mother, 
the employer carted his goods free 
from car to tenement, gave him food to 
start with, bought him a ton of coal 
at a cost of $10.25, and paid him $10 
cash every Saturday night. The em- 
ployer states that he proved to be 
incompetent about the milk room, a 
poor milker, did not grease his 
wagon, etc. 

We do not see that this hired man 
has any grievance; on the contrary, 
he evidently had a mighty good place, 
and if he had done .he work satis- 
factorily doubtless could have held 
his job indefinitely. 





Pennsylvania Personals 


James Donald Cameron, who rep- 
resented Pennsylvania in the United 
States senate for 20 years—I1877 to 
1897—-is one of the-successful farmers 
of the Keystone state. He has large 
areas under cultivation in Dauphin 
and Lancaster counties, His estate 
in the latter county comprises the an- 
cestral homestead in East Donegal 
township, near the picturesque village 
of Maytown. The famous Donegal 
spring is on the property. His lead- 
ing crops are corn and tobacco. He 
had some 3U acres in tobacco the 
past season, and the crop was one 
of the finest in the county, its esti- 
mated value being $12,000 to $15,000. 
The yield of corn which he had from 
55 acres was 10,000 bushels—the heav- 
iest recorded in Lancester county, fa- 
mous for its big crops and great agri- 
cultural wealth. He believes in the 
virtue of barnyard manure, and in 
order to have an ample supply fat- 
tens several hundred head of steers 
each year. 

Michael R. Hoffman of Lancaster 
county, has a large farm adjoining 
the Cameron estate. He is also a be- 
liever in stable and barnyard manure, 
and has contracts for the product of 
many stables. Recently he shipped 
50 cars of manure to his Maytown 
farm, and expects to have as much 
more delivered early in the spring. 
He remarked to a neighbor, who 
questioned his large expenditures for 
manure, that at the present price of 
straw it pays to sell product, provided 
the proceeds are invested in manure. 

For a number of years the farmers 
of southern Lancaster county were 
visited periodically by a Kentucky 
horse dealer, who not only knew how 
to handle a team but, also, how to 
drive a good trade. As he always had 
good horses to sell his visits were 
very welcome, and the young men of 
that section who desired fine driving 
animals, hailed his coming with pleas- 
ure. His cards bore the name of 
William Whaley, Jr. Finally his 
visits ceased, and, therefore, a com- 
mittee of Lancaster farmers paid a 
visit recently to Kentucky, to ascer- 
tain what had become of him 
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Farmers’ Exchange 
Six Cents a Word 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, 4s We cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as 4 large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


WRITE US FOR A CIRCULAR April, May and 
June. The best opportunity to raise chicks. We breed 
Rhode Island Reds, the best Black Minorcas on 
earth, and white turkeys. Some other good breeds 
Eggs at low price. The best quality. Winners at all 
big shows. COLDENHAM POULTRY YARDS, 
R F D, Montgomery. N Y. 


EGGS, CHICKS, DUCKLINGS—Wyckoff White Leg- 
horns, Buff Leghorns, Buff 
Pekin ducks. Ducks weigh nine Ibs, drakes eleven, 





Booking orders now 
C. VAN ALSTINE. Demster, N 

BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8 C W Les- 
horns, bred for size, vigor and heavy od Production. 
Prizes taken wherever page Chicks 4 per 100. 
$5.50 per 50. Eggs $5 $3 Cireular 
free. LOCUST COR) POULTE FARM. Mount 
Sinai, LI, N ¥ 


BALF PRICE TO FARMERS—White Orpingtons 
$5 100, $1. = ta Special prize Missouri egg con- 








test. Cami with Orpingtons or White 
Minorcas, Oc apiece. Save this advertisement. DR 
DIETRICK, Washington, N J 








OORT ee wien ton ee > 
Co 


per. e Leghorns 
$1 for é.. 4 50 Lh 106. PARADISE P POUL. 
TY ‘FARM. 





~ Advertising | 





‘OF IT 
EGGS AND POULTRY 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, pure bred. 
Eggs for hatching at reduced prices. Prom ship- 
ments, securely packed. Write, describing your wants, 
E. W. VOUGHT, Route 7, Towanda, Pa. 





100 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Hens, 
our pens, in quantities to suit, A 
each; heavy laying ‘strain, BERKSDORF FAR 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


500,000 EARLY JERSEY SEY WAKEFIELD, Cneienen 
Wakefield and Early Summer stocky, cold 
cabbage plants, ready for the field, $2 per ‘eon 


5000 $9. Guaranteed to stand any frost. Some va’ 
transplanted $4.50 per 1000. Beet and peteace 's 
$1.60. Transplanted celery and lettuce $4.50 ne 


planted Snowball cauliflower $7.50. Plants of great 
vitality. List free of all plants. F, W. ROCHELLE 
& SONS (Vegetable plants exclusively 15 years), 
Chester, N v 





FAWN AND WHITE Indian omer gum $6 
trio, white eggers. Toulouse geese $11.5 Duck 
gs 15 for $1. BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, 
Shelltown, Md. 


WILD AND BRONZE Lay 5 EGGS, chicken 
eggs. Catalog for 2 cent stamp showing wild gobbler 
from the mountains. VALLEY VIEW FARM, Belle- 
ville, Pa. 








GENUINE ENGLISH INDIAN RUNNER duck eggs 
3 for 13, ducklings 50 and 30 cents each; Pencil 
Runners $2 for 13 white eggs. T. MORITZ, Rahway, 
Nd 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—8,000,000 plants of the 
22 earliest, latest, largest, best-flavored, most pre- 
ductive varieties grown. Also leading varieties rasp- 
berry, blackberry, aqparegie, va J ee. fruit 
trees. Cabbage plants $1 hundred, paid. Good 
stock guaranteed. Catalog oun HARRY | L PSQUIRES. 
Remsenburg, N Y 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, leading varieties, + y per 
1000; asparagus $3 per 1000; California Privat. and 
2% feet, $12 per 1000; apple trees, 2% to sy fee’. 
$6 per 100. Other bargains. All stock true to nam. 
Prompt shipments guaranteed. Catalog free. GARD- 
NER FE. BUNTING, Selbyviile, Del 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 15 for $1. $5 
per hundred. White Wyandotte eggs $4 per 100. Un- 
limited range. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa 





INDIAN RUNNER oa KS, Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Orpingtons. All es 18 $1. 100 $5, by ex- 
press. STBWPHEN HENDRIC KSON, Brockport, N Y. 


STRONG BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks 
from thoroughbred range stock. Delivery guaranteed 
Circular. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, Y 








JAGHT BRAHMAS EXCLUSIVELY —Selected_ezes, 
$1. 100 $5. Hardy, thoroughbred stock, HAY- 
srac K MOUNTAIN FARM, Norfolk, Ct. 





BIG EGGS, world’s record, from China, Sicily, 
England. Six breeds Tree picture circular. Money 
earners. CARL LORING, Dedham, Mass. 





90 VARIETIES poultry, dogs, ferrets. Pigeons, hares, 
etc Colored _ description Page book Iléc. 
BERGEY’S FARM, Box F, Telford: Pa. 





ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. winners ten 
years, splendid layers. hes eges $1.25 and $2 per 
15. LOUIS PERRY, Clay, ¥ 





BRONZE TOMS. Rose Comb Brown, Single Comb 
White Leghorns’ eggs for hatching. PEARL PHELPS 
FIELD, East Freetown, N Y¥ 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Keller- 
strass White Orpington eggs Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


CABBAGE, BEETS, LETTUCE, $1 per 1000.. To-° 
mato plants $1.50 per 1000. Cauliflowers, rs, 
per 1000. Send for price isi. J. Cc SOHMIDT. 
Bristol, Pa. 





SELECTED SEED CORN of 8 rowed Yellow Flint 
variety, from field yielding 200 bushels to acre, 
rer bushel ears. H. C. STEVENS, East Canaan, Ct 





DAHLIAS, my selections, 25 for $1. Gladiolus, 
mixed, $1 100. Catajog. J. L. MOORE, Northbore, 
Mass 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HAND PAINTED WATER COLOR, PORTRAIT, 
sixteen by twenty, from any photograph, $1.48. Write 
for particulars. INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTE, 
Dept C, Trustee Bldg, Harrisburg, Pa. 





BOYS EARN A WATCH—Seli 20 pieces of jewelry, 
l0c each. Send no money Write today. C. E. WON- 
SETTLER, Dept 5. Scenery Hili, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





FARMERS—Try the Yankee seed potato cutter, the 
neatest lite machine you ever saw for cutting seed 
potatoes; makes 2, 4, 8 or more pieces for hand Ss 
machine planting. Sent prepaid by parcel t 
receipt of three dollars. Money baék if it fails to de 
what" we claim 2 it. Full instructions with each 
machine. Write for it today, “lest you forget.” 
FARMERS 8U P PLY CO, Whitefield, N H. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN, Indian Runner, Rouen ducks, 
and White Sepenaeate. Eggs, eleven $1. RUPRACHT 
BROS, Pulaski, N Y¥ 





PENCILED INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, Barred 
Rocks, eggs $1 per setting. ZENAS LAWYER, Min- 
eral Springs, N Y. 





ANCONA EGGS, Shepherd's strain, $1 setting, $5 
hundred Indian Runner eggs. HUGH BRINTON 
West Chester, Pa 





15 BLUE ANDALUSIAN EGGS, by parcel post, $2 
Choice stock, satisfaction guaranteed. WM FOQTE, 
New London, O. 





WHITE EGG INDIAN BUNNEnS. Prize winning 
White Wyendottes, 15 eggs $1.50. 8 L. KNOX, 
Wyoming, N Y. 





S C BROWN LEGHORN EGGS 26 for $1, $3.50 
per 100. Good stock guaranteed. H. A. THATCHER 
Perulack, Pa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 50 3. 100 $5. 
White Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. W OTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 


LIVE POULTRY WANTED—Fow!l, chickens, ducks. 
ite lb. Telephone. GEORGE A DYER, Marltoro, 
Mas 











ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, pure bred. 
Kens $1 per 15. MRS A. H. HAWKINS, Goshen, 
NY 





BARRED ROCKS aad White Leghorn baby chicks, 
$9 ge $10 per 100. JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, 





PURE WHITE PGGS POR HATCHING from 
Indjan Runner ducks. MRS MARLIN GAYTON, 
Pavilion. N Y¥ 





25 VARIETIES—Turkeys. geese. ducks Pictune 
"a 


Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville. 
. 





20 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EHGGS $1.60, 100 $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Watnutport. Pa 





CHICKS OF FOUR VARIETIES. Catalog free. 
BLUM HATCHERY, Chatfield, 0 


BOURBON TOMS. 
field, I’a 





ELISHA BROWN, Rummer- 





LIVE STOCK 





JACKS AND MULES. Raise mules and get rich. 
A fine lot of big jacks for sale—cheap, af to 16 
hands bigh Gonsanseed in every respect. Write for 
prices today. Will trade for sheep = ether stock. 
KREKLER'S JACK FARM, West Elkto 


HERD BULL, son of Lord Netherland De Kol with 
A R O daughters. Large English Berkshires at 
tarmners prices. BURR-DELL STOCK FARM, Zions- 
ville, P, 








FOR SALE—20 improved Chester White pigs. 
Stock registered Price $7 a piece. March_ and 
fot) farrowed. B. F. VAN ATTEN, Feura Bush, 





FOR SALE—Two extra fine registered Berkshire 
brow! sows cheap. Bred. J. R. NEVILLE, Owego, 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Bay pony, sound. GEO COURTNEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 





FC LE—Thoroughbred Sater White pigs. C 
HENRY PEASE. Mapleton, N ¥ 


WANTED—Holstein yearling bull well bred. 
FRANK HAMMOND, Tioga. Pa 


DOGS 


FOR SALE—One registered Faglish Lage © male; 
two eee female pups. FRED BERI 
sen, ! 








TWO GOOD COVERED MILK WAGONS, 1 Syra- 
cuse reversible sulky plow, 1 Syracuse single sulky 
plow. 1 Strowbridge broadcast wagon sower, | broad- 
east fertilizer sower. All cheap. H. CC, STEVENS, 


Kast Canaan, Ct 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open to men and wom- 
en. $90 month; annual vacations; short hours: no 
“lay offs.’ Parcels post means thousands of postal 
appointments, “‘Pull’’ unnecessary. Farmers eligible. 
Write immediately for free list of positions open, 
ana INSTITUTE, Dept N19, Rochester, 











FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Theu- 
sends of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
KARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C , 








PARCELS POST means thousands government jobs 
epen. Write for free list. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept N 19. Rochester, N 


SITUATIOFS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have yous 
men, both with and without farming experience, 
wish to work ‘on farms. If you need a good test. 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philan- 
thropic organization making no charge to a or 
employee. Our object is the encour ent farming 
amoung Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTU RAL 80- 
CTETY. 173 Second Avenue, New York City . 








AGENTS 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tater made suit just for showing ft to your friends, 
or a slip-on raincoat given? Could you use $5 a 
day for a little spare time? Perhaps we can fae 
a steady job? Write at once and get beaut 
sumples, styles and this wonderful offer. BANNER 
TAILORING COMPANY, Dept 213, Chicago. 





AGENTS—$5 daily selling our handy tool, 12 ar- 
ticles in one on nae seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG 453 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FINE FARM AND pur eens. must be sold. 
stock included, price $5000, $25) down. 160 acres 
land lays level and rolling, in high state of cultiva- 
tion, 3 miles from town, mile from macadam road, 
in one of the best farming sections of southern New 
York. Great crops of hay, om. wheat, Potatoes, ete. 
125 acres tillable, 10 acres ; Pastures watered 
by living springs. Basement Ran 40x90, — bara 
10x40, silo 14x28, all painted red. 7 
painted white; running water to all buildings. oa) 
head of fine high grade Holstein cows, fresh, must 
be sold. Possession at once. If you want a bargais 
phone us the day you will come at our expense. 
Send for list of 1500 southern New York farm 
bargains MINTZ FARM AGENCY, 215 Phelps 
Bidg. Binghamton, N ¥ 











YORK STATH FARMS FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy 
and garden farms in every county. Write for new com- 
bination catalog of principal brokers co-operat: ae 
Farm Brokers’ association of New York state. Ai 
STATE FARM BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 120 Stone 
Building. Oneida, N Y. 





BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Rest lands 
best crops; best homes; biggest barns: finest schouls 
churches, roads and tran ation. For list of farms 
address B. FP. McBURN & CO, Bastable 
Syracuse, N Y. 





VIRGINIA FRUIT FARMS. Also etn 
ranging from $10 to $100 per acre, paying 
the investment. Catalog free. B. ©. WHEELER ‘& 
CO, Charlottesville, Va. 





$10 CASH—$10 monthly will buy o farm in semi- 
tropical Texas. Near county seat and railroads. 
ree hookiet A. DEILAMBRE, Carrizo Springs. 





BIG ISLAND ged the all around dog. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Ogdensbu: 5 


COLIAES. NELSON'S. Grove City. Pa. 





I HAVE A NICE FIFTY ACRE river fiat firm 
for sale. Does not overflow. Best of 

buildings. (ose to city. Terms. J. 

Owner, Owego, N Y. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


LADTES!—Try the best self heating flat fron. Money 
returned if not satisfied. STANDARD SUPPLY CO. 
Chatham, N Y. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTEC T—Patent sour ies; 
may brug you wealth. 64-pege book free. FITZ 
G LD & CO, $22 F St, Weshington, DC 





“Best of All” 


April 16, 191% 
American Agriculturist, 

Dear Sir: TI am advertising in four 
or five different papers, but I get more 
orders from a little adv in the Amer- 
jean Agriculturist than all of the 
rest.—-/S. O. Hendrickson, Brockport, 
N. ¥. 
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OHiO 
Ohio Penitentiary Farm 


CLARENCE METTERS 


578 


The bill for the establishment of a 
Jarge penitentiary farm has passed 
both houses of the Ohio legislature 
and will be signed by Gov Cox, as it 
is one of the administration measures, 
The bill permits the governor to ap- 
point a commission to select a new 
site for the penitentiary and appro- 
priates $250,000 for the site. The 
commission can go to any part of the 
state to make its selection but the 
farm may not be more than 2500 
acres nor less than 1000 acres. The 
agitation for-the removal of the pen- 
itentiary from Columbus to a large 
farm has been on for many years. 
Those who have favored the plan 
have claimed that not only will the 
health of the prisoners be better on 
a farm but also that great quantities 
of farm produce can be raised for 
use in the penitentiary and other 
state institutions. The operation of 
the small prison farm near Columbus 
has been very satisfactory. 


Director Charles E. Thorne has 


issued a vigorous denial that any offi-° 


cial connected with the Ohio agricul- 
tural experiment station at Wooster 
had issued a statement that the Ohio 
wheat crop had been practically de- 
troxed by the recent floods. He said 
that certain sensational newspapers 
printed what purported to be such an 
interview but that there was no truth 
whatever in the statements. The re- 
ports of Sec Sandles of the state 
board of agriculture show that the 
wheat loss will be about 10 per cent 
er not over 15 per cent at the worst. 

Reports received by James R. 
Marker, state highway commissioner, 
show that bridges to the value of 

,000,000 ha@ been washed out dur- 
ing the recent floods. Franklin coun- 
ty in which Columbus is located, was 
the heaviest loser as it will take $1,- 
000,000 to replace the county bridges. 
Montgomery county in which Dayton 
is located was the next heaviest loser, 
while Delaware county in which Del- 
aware is located was third. The leg- 
islature now in session is considering 
special legislation whereby cities and 
eounties may repair damages by the 
floods. 


Corn Prospects Are Good 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 





The wheat crop was not materially 
damaged by the recent floods except 
in small areas. Wheat is generally 
well rooted not heaved by frost, was 
mostly late sown and has short top 
growth. A few fields show some dam- 
age in places from water standing. A 
few fields on land where there is 
limestone or gravel undelying, shows 
a fine growth. The greatest injury 
to .wheat will come from the _ flood 
waters washing the wheat plants out, 
or covering deeply with drift of dirt, 
sand and gravel, but not very much 
in this section, judging from observa- 
tion and conversing. with farmers. 

Great delay has been made in farm 
work by the recent great rainfall. 
Most oats are now sown and potatoes 
planted, gardens made; other lands 
had been prepared, but for a short 
time there had been a_ standstill. 
Grass and wheat are growing, as the 
weather has been mild. The corn and 
fodder which stood in shock is 
greatly injured, 30% grain and 50% of 
fodder. It is such an easy matter to 
rick corn fodder in the fall and thus 
save it well and bright. It seems 
strange that many farmers continue 
the practice of letting it stand in 
‘shock until it is needed to feed, and 
then in the closing weeks of the feed- 
ing season when the live stock need 
the best quality of food they are com- 
pelled to eat what there is very little 
nourishment in. Farmers who have 
large barns in which to store hay, 
grain and fodder have good palatable 
food for their live stock, but there 
are very many farms, someyof them 
owned by the people who work them, 
while others are farmed by renters, 
and there is limited barn room. The 
renter even can provide for that de- 
ficiency by raising more wheat and 
oats and using the straw to make 
shelters for live stock, By setting 
posts in the ground, then poles on 
top to hold up the straw, throw the 
straw on from the thresher and let it 
come down on three sides. That kind 
of shed is as warm as any barn, and 
pays better than to sell the straw. 
Much of the straw can be used for 
bedding. 

What a Renter Did 


Farm owners and renters should 
work together in one common inter- 
est, Renters of farms do not profit 
by changing and moving often, neither 
does the farm owner gain by changing 
of renters every year. One of the 
best farms cnd best cultivated, cared- 
for and improved in this county was 
leased to one farmer year after year 
for more than 30 years, to the satis- 
faction of both owner and renter. "Did 
the renter make money?” Yes, he pur- 
ehased two farms of. 100 acres each 
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for his children, by their help, of 
course, worth $20,000, and has retired 
with a suflicient competence to live 
comfortably with his wife during their 
lifetime. The wife was also a good 
manager. These two farms did not 
cost $20,000, but they could be sold 
for that sum. The price paid several 
years ago was $14,000. The owner of 
the leased farm was offered a higher 
rent price many times, but he refused 
to make the change, fearing poor 
management, 

Again, I advocate the keeping and 
raising of the best quality of live 
stock, They are the most profitable. 
This I know from a long actual ex- 
perience. Grass is growing rapidly, 
and soon cattle, sheep and colts will 
be turned out on the pastures, thus 
causing less demand for the  low- 
priced hay, $10 and $11 a ton as com- 
pared with $35 one year ago. There 
is a fine prospect now for a bountiful 
crop yield of alfalfa, clover and 
timothy. There will be a large acre- 
age sown to oats. Many fields of sod 
ground have already been plowed for 
corn planting. <A large acreage will 
be planted to potatoes, as the popula- 
tion of the cities is rapidly increasing. 
A renter of farm lands of 100 acres 
can raise enough potatoes on 10 acres, 
2000 bushels, to pay the rental price 
of the farm. One farmer near Colum- 
bus raised 1046 bushels of potatoes on 
6% acres of land and hauled them 
eight miles, sold at wholesale for 75 
cents a bushel, or $780. Dairying 
pays a good profit in-good producing 
cows, but there is a tremendous de- 
manc on time and labor. The flocks 
of lambs that were fed during the 
winter have been shorn of their wool, 
300 to 500 head in some flocks, but 
there seem to be no buyers for wool 
just now, waiting for congression.1 
action on the tariff proposition. 


Cows Highest Ever—Apr continues 
wet in Noble Co. Farm work has 
been at a standstill. Grass and wheat 
look fine. Stock look well. Horses 
are in good demand at good prices. 
Fresh cows are the highest ever, sell- 
ing at from $50 to $80 ea. Roads are 
in fair shape. Prospects are good 
for a full crop of fruit of all kinds. 
Plenty of feed left over. Plowing is 
about all done. 

Few Oats Sowed—The season is 
very backward in Wood Co, so wet 
that very little spring plowing has 
been done. Only a few oats sowed 
yet. It will be May before all oats 
are sown. Clover and wheat look 
good. Hog prices are soaring to the 
9e mark, Cows and cow products 
are high. Corn, oats and hay are 
low. It looks as though the man 
with hogs and cows was it. 

Busy Spraying—Recent 
floods did much damage 
Muskingum river. Many farmers lost 
their houses, farming utensils, grain, 
etc. Wheat $1 p bu, corn 6c, oats 
45¢, potatoes S80c, butter 30c, eggs 
lic. Farmers are busy spraying or- 
chards, 

Union Co has just gone through one 
of the worst floods in its h story, dam- 

bridges, et« and making the 
roads in some places almost impas- 
sable, It will take $250,000 to repair 
the damage. Land along the creeks 
has been badly washed. Wheat is look. 
ing fine. It looks as if we would have 
a big hay crop, Stock of all kind do- 
ing fine. There is plenty of feed. Hogs 
are scarce and the pig crop is not very 
good, Wheat $1.05 p bu, bran +45c p 
bu, hay 86 to $8 p ton, oats 30c, pota- 
toes 60c p bu, eggs 15c, chickens 12c p 
lb, butter 30c. Fruit trees are full of 
buds.—[D, Graham. 

Big Land Slides—Have 
land slips all ever Jefferson 
Hills just run like mortar, railroads 
washed out and bridges. Oats sow- 
ing has begun. Potatoes are plenti- 
ful. : 

Little Planting Done—Plenty of 
rain in Vinton Co and bad roads. Lit- 
tle planting done. Wheat looks well 
where the water failed to reach. 
Farmers are sowing lots of oats and 
making preparation for putting outa 
big corn acreage. Hogs are plentiful, 
cows very scarce. Eggs are 15 to ltc 
p doz, butter 2U0c p lb. 

Great Flood Damage—Weather con- 
ditions are bad in Meigs Co, Has been 
raining about all the time. The floods 
washed ) little towns about all away. 
Portland lost one more than half, and 
all the barns and outbuildings, and 
the two stores. No oats sowed yet 
to speak of, too wet to work in 
ground. Pasture is slow in starting. 
Floods have made feed scarce. Corn 
hu. been selling for 50c p bu since the 
flood. 

Better Farming—April 14 sugar 
making was over, with rather a 
small yield in Ashtabula Co. Plow- 
ing and general spring work pro- 
gressing rapidly, despite unsettled 
weather. Roads have been scraped 
several times in this section and are 
very good considering. The flood 
destroyed many bridges in this coun- 
ty and much filling in will have to be 
done over. Hay is plentiful and 
silage holding out well. Some parties 
have fine apples for sale yet. Cows 
are high and scarce. Milk promises 
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about the same as last season. But- 
ter is high priced and scarce. Bggs 
are plentiful and cheap. Hogs and 
pigs are- scarce. Better and more 
scientific farming seems ‘to be the 
order of the day in this section, 

Trees Blown Down—Some plowing 
being done in Ashtabula Co. Little 
planting is being done here. Cows 
are doing pretty well. Wheat is look- 
ing fairly well. Much rain, bad roads, 
Most horses are looking pretty well. 
Winter milk routes have stopped. .A 
great many fruit trees have been 
blown down by hard winds. Some 
have died. 

Crops Damaged Little—The high 
water did not damage many crops in 
Ashtabula Co, although the river this 
time has been 5 ft higher than it has 
ever been before. The weather has 
been very changeable. Wheat and 
fruit look very good. The farmers are 
doing their spring plowing. Roads 
are being improved because they they 
have been very much damaged by the 
water. The farmers are disposing of 
their cattle. They bring from $8.15 
to $8.50 p 100 lbs. The silage put in 
the silos has been fed with great suc- 
cess. Eggs are l6c p doz, butter 33c 
p lb, lard 18c, potatoes 60c p bu, 
lambs 5 to 6c p Ib, chickens 18 to 14c, 
hogs 7%c, wheat $1.13 p bu, corn Tdc, 
oats 35c, rye Tdc, clover seed $13.20 p 
bu, timothy seed $2, hay $14 p ton, 
bran $24, straw $11. 

Small Wheat Acreage—The land 
was just beginning to be fit to work 
after the great flood when'on Apr 9 
and 10 heavy rain fell and some fields 
are like mortar yet. The many heavy 
rains seem to solidify the soil. Oats 
sown Mar 18-20 are now just show- 
ing above ground, but seem to be com- 
ing O K, even where under water for 
considerable time. Grass is coming 
on very nicely, but land is not in con- 
dition to turn stock to pasture. This 
may prove an advantage in allowing 
grass a start. Wheat is doing finely, 
promising a crop for 1913 after so 
many failures. Acreage is very small. 

Weather Hindered Spraying—With 
mid-Apr came favorable weather to 
Seneca Co and plowing and planting 
of oats are occupying the center of 
the stage. It is to be regretted that 
rains and high winds have to a large 
extent prevented effective lime-sulphur 
spraying; Now that favorable weath- 
er conditions prevail the buds are 
open an@ sufliciently strong solutions 
may not be used. The lesson to be 
learned is to spray for San Jose scale 
in the fall. The wheat which has es- 
caped damage by high water looks 
very well. Of Seneca Co farmers, John 
Feigelist was most severely dealt with 
by the flood. He lost two barns, three 
corncribs, cider mill, sawmill, his dam 
and a bridge, nine hogs, 150 chickens, 
100 bbls of cider, 700 bus oats, 1000 bus 
of wheat and three wagons, 

Roads in Fine Shape—Wheat and 
rye look fine in Allen Co. There are 
no oats sown yet, as the ground js 
full of water. There will be some 
oats ground put to corn. There is 
not much plowing done yet. Horses 
are in great demand and selling high, 
so 2-year-olds bring $150 to $200 ea. 
Milech cows and sheep are not selling 
as well as they did a month ago. Hay 
is plentiful at $10 p ton, wheat $1.05 
p bu, corn 50c, oats 20c, potatoes 60c, 
butter 30c, eggs 16c. ~Grass is com- 
ing on fast. Building fence and 
ditching is the order of the day. 
Roads are in bad shape; many fills 
washed out and 0»bridges washed 
away. Many losing spring espe- 
cially where cholera was fall. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Crop Pest Work Begun 
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The fruit growers of Berkeley 
county were the first to take up the 
new crop pest law enacted by the re- 
cent legislature. At a recent meeting 
at Martinsburg addresses were made 
by Prof W. E. Rumsey, Senator Gray 
Silver, father of the state crop pest 
law; . L. Smith, president West 
Virginia horticuitural society; Alex 
Clohan, president Berkeley county 
horticultural society,- and C..i- 
Thatcher, president of the county 
court. Following the meeting an ap- 
peal was made to people ofthe coun- 
ty who have cedars on the farms to 
destroy them. The state crop pest 
commission will see to it that the law 
is enforced and these trees destroyed. 

Prof W. E. Rumsey, state entomolo- 
gist, and several assistants, are study- 
ing agricultural and _ horticultural 
conditions in the eastern panhandle. 
Their main purpose there is to en- 
force the state pest law in the de- 
struction of the cedar trees, which 
have been causing great damage to 
the orchards. It is expected Berke- 
ley county will be rid of the obnox- 
ious trees within a short time. 

Judge George C. Sturgis of the cir- 
euit court at Morgantown was the 
first jurist in the state to call atten- 
tion to the new state crop pest law 
and penalities for its violation, At 
his suggestion Dean Sanderson of the 
college of agricuiture and W. E. Rum- 
sey, state geologist, appeared before 
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the grand jury and explained in de- 
tail the provisions of the law. The 
court referred to the damage caused 
by crop pests and to the means taken 
to prevent the importation of infected 
cuttings and trees, 





Meadows Look Well—Farmers in 
Wirt> Co are busy preparing for 
crops. Pastures and meadows look 
well. Hay is $10 p ton, potatoes 5c p 
bu, eggs 12¢c p doz, butter 80c¢ p Ib, 
hogs 1Uc, horses $150 to $200 ea, cows 
$45 to $65, lambs 5c p lb, chickens 12e. 

Peaches Suffcr—The weather con- 
tinues cool and grass is very back- 
ward, but there is still sufficient feed 
to last as long as stock will eat it in 
lewis Co. The peach crop will be 
light, if not entirely destroyed by the 
late freeze. A considerable amount of 
oats is being sown. There are also 
several potatoes fields being planted. 
Wheat looks very promising. The 
roads are still in a very rough condi- 
tion, and not much improvement is 
being made. 

Big Damage Flood—Pleasants Co 
passed through the greatest flood in 
its history. The Ohio river went 3 ft 
higher than in 1884, Farms and build- 
ings were badly damaged. The oil in- 
terests in tanks, rigs and buildings 
suffered a big loss. Coming when it 
did the latter part of Mar the assess- 
ment for taxes will be decreased sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. Prices 
are firm, mostly on the increase. Busi- 
ness is picking*up very slowly. 

Plenty of Pasture—Notwithstanding 
the recent hard freezing grass is 
starting nicely around Mt Storm and 
if the weather continues warm there 
will be plenty of pasture for stock in 
a few days. Stock of all kinds has 
wintered well. Cattle are very scarce 
and high. Spring calves are being 
engaged for fal! delivery at $20 to 
$25 ea. Lambs are being engaged 
for fall delivery at Gc p Ib.. Draft 
horses sell for $175 to $260, owing te 
size and quality. Butter is worth 
30c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz, potatoes We 
p bu. The prospects for fruit are 
still favorable although buds have 
been somewhat damaged in certain 
localities. Few oats have been sowed 
yet in this locality. 

Hampshire Co—Peaches suffered on 
account of frost Apr 7-8, but all are 
not killed yet. Apples not hurt, Many 
farmers are done spring plowing. Cat- 
tle are high; cows from $30 to SSO ea. 
Last spring calves $20 to $25, coming 
two-year-old $30 to $40. Sheep high 
and scarce, also horses; hogs high and 
very hard to get. Bacon, sides, 15c p 
lb, potatoes 0c p bu, wheat $1 to 
$1.10 p bu. Grain and grass looking 
well.—[C. M, Pultz. 


Work Well Along—Weather has 
been fine in Minerat Co and farmers 
are well along with spring work. 
Some potatoes and oats have been 
planted, but little corn. Expect a 
good crop of apples and peaches un- 
less they get killed later. Roads are 
in good condition. 


Roads Damaged—tThe recent flood 
following so closely the hailstorm 
which caused the loss om many thou- 
sands of dollars of property in* Mc- 
Dowell and adjoining counties did 
very little damage except to roads in 
McDowell. Farmers are all busy; 
about through sowing oats. Still have 
feed. Farmers have planted early 
garden vegetables and potatoes. 
Peaches and cherries were greatly 
damaged by cold. Apple trees are in 
bloom. The ruailroad between Cedar 
Bluff and Berwind was opened Apr 
15. Work still lively. Branch rail- 
road from Hartwell is nearly finished 
for more than a mile. 

Gooseberries Thriving—Farmers are 
through hauling manure in Raleigh 
Co. More garden truck is expected 
to be planted this year than last. 
Some have turned out stock. Feed is 
about gone. Some farmers~™ are 
through sowing. oats, while some have 
not got their ground ready yet to sow. 
Few potatoes have yet been planted. 
Weather continues cloudy and wet, 
which is retarding farm work. Goose- 
berry vines are thriving nicely. Some 
have put sweet potatoes out in hot- 
beds to sprout plants. Eggs are l4e 
p doz and very plentiful. 

Peaches and Cherries Hurt—Having 
lots of rain in Summers Co, after two 
weeks of dry, cool weather. Peaches 
and cherries damaged. Apples not 
hurt yet, Wheat is looking fine. 
Grass is a little backward. Most of 
the oats were sowed before the rain. 
Several new grounds will be planted 
in eorn this year. Lambs are being 
contracted at 6c p lb for July. Hogs 
are very scarce and no pigs for sale. 
Stock is looking well and higher than 
last year. 

Bridges Destroyed -— The peach 
and apple crops so far look promis- 
ing in Summers Co. Several county 
bridges and culverts were washed out 
during the high waters and the rail- 
road bridge at Glen Ray on Green- 
brier river was washed away. Farm- 
ers are plowing, clearing up new 
grounds, sowing oats and planting 
gardens. Grass is looking fine. The 
county court has ordered out road 
scrapers to work the roads, 
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Plowing corn stubble for oats and 
seeding oats is in full swing, as oats 
will be all sown within a week to 
insure a good crop of full weight. 
Some sod has been plowed for corn, 
and a few potatoes planted, as weil 
as onions and early vegetables in 


gardens, which are only partly dug. 
Ground -was getting dry for plowing, 
but a recent rain helped if and the 


growing wheat and grass crops which 


promise well at this time. 
More orchards have been sprayed 
for San Jose scale this spring than 


any time, as owners see the necessity 
of spraying to keep their trees from 


dying, though old orchards are 
neglected. 

The Baker farm of 54 acres of good 
land in Vicksburg was offered at pub- 
lic sale recently and was bid to $146 
but not sold, as the estate wants $160 
an acre for it. At Peachy & Yoder’s 
last horse sale in Mifflinburg a car 


of horses averaged $220, and at one 
at. Millheim recently horses averaged 
$290. <A sorrel stallion weighing 1600 
pounds and 16 years old sold recently 


for $150 at Brook Park. Two Per- 
cheron stallions have been brought 
into the county from the west this 


spring, and more mares will be bred 
from these two additional good sires, 
as horses are too high for many farm- 
ers to buy. 

Young cattle sold so high at public 
Sales this spring that many persons 
are raising some of their best heifer 
calves instead of trying to buy all 
their cows, which sell from $50 to 
$80. The Diamond dairy is still pay- 
ing $1.70 for milk this month. 





Notes from the Keystone State 
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Some growers fear whatever tariff 
action may be taken by congress. 
In the potato districts of the northern 
portions of Berks and Lehigh counties 
there will be plantings of 30 to 50 
acres of potatoes on some farms, There 
are still thousands of bushels of pota- 
toes in that district. Growers are sell- 
ing at 50 cents a bushel. 

Walter Shearer of Vinemont has 
4000 young du nd expects to have 
15,000 when the present hatchings are 





finished. The eges are in his 50 incu- 
bators holding 500 each. As soon 
as these are hatched he will set the 


cen eggs. He is 
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ts of eastern Penn- 
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cially, are in demand, At a public sale 
recently held in PB port, Lancaster 
county, cows t ight $75 to $100 a 
head. They were mostly Holstein 
grades, 

Many peach orchards are being 


started in Berks and Lehigh counties, 
ranging from 1000 to 5000 trees in an 
orchard, Rocky hillsides are being 
utilized, and for the removal of rocks, 
as well as fixing holes for planting, 
dynamite is being extensively used, 

A local banking institution of Ham- 
burg arranged for a corn growing con- 
test, the premiums to be awarded late 
in the fall, after the corn has been 
harvested and the statistical tables 
have been prepared. All boys and girls 
who live on farms and are not over 20 
years of age, will be allowed to enter 
competition. One quarter of an acre 
must be cultivated, and the plots sub- 
mitted to the inspection of appointed 
judges, 

Senator John O. Shentz of Philadel- 
phia, a former state treasurer, has in- 
troduced in the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania a bill authorizing the Pennsyl- 
vania state colleg and the national 
farm school (the latter in Bucks 
ceunty near Phi elphia), to set apart 
10 acres each as an experimental farm 
to be planted to crops native to Penn- 
sylvania. The bill appropriates $5000 
to each institution. 





Work Far Advanced—Roads have 
been in fine condit on this month in 
Northumberland ) For three con- 
s-cutive nights the weather was quite 
cold, ice freezing on water in troughs. 
Some farmers have sown their clover 
seed. Now and then one.has taken 
time to harrow the ground. The 
ground being dry enough, plowing for 
spring crops has progressed finely. A 


few farmers have sowed oats. Truck- 
ers have plant onions, beet seed, 
radish seed and peas. Some lettuce 
and cabbage hav been set out. A 
large local dacreage of early potatoes 


is being planted. Early sown wheat 
and rye are fine and of even growth. 
Grass is starting up and clover espe- 
cially is making a nice showing. 
Peach buds are swelling, and if later 
frosts do not injure, a large crop may 
be expected. A few fruit trees are 
being set out by individual farmers, 
making a large number in the the 
aggregate. Now and then a farmer 
complains that his stock is in poor 
condition.; Some western horses pur- 
chased have ,been sick, More build- 











ings are being constructed or  re- 
ae than usual. Farm help and 
laboring men are busy. Mills pay 
from $1.25 to $1.50 p day for laborers. 
A scarcity of milk and butter prevails. 
Dairy butter is selling from 32 to 36c 
p lb and cmy even more. Chickens 
locally are laying and the price of 
eges of common breeds is less than 
15c p doz. Hay has declined some- 
what in price. Bran and middlings 
have advanced 5c p 100 lbs. An un- 
usual demand for chestnut fence posts 
exists at present at 10 to 12%c ea, 
delivered at local markets. 


Work Backward—Weather has been 
very cold and backward this spring 
in McKean Co. Little planted yet, 
and not much grain sowed. Cheese 
factories have started around here. 
Nearly all stock wintered well. Prices 
of live stock are high. Eggs are 20c 
p doz, butter 35c p lb, veal dressed 
1l0c, pork 10c. Grass seed is some 

Fall Wheat Injured—The weather 
is cold and wet in Jefferson Co. Not 
any seeding done yet. Some of the 
fail wheat has been injured by the 
winter, Roads are in bad condition, 
At the present time the heavy rains 
have washed them badly. There is 
nothing doing in real estate just now. 
There have been no public sales here 
this spring. Stock of all kinds is 
scarce, and prices high. Good young 
heavy horses bring from $250 to S300 


ea, Cows from $40 to $60. Young 
pigs $> to $4 p pr. Hay and grain 
are plenty. Market is dull. Potatoes 
sell from 60 to 75c p bu, wheat is $1, 


oats 40c. 
20c p doz. 


Farm Sales—The weather in Clear- 
field Co has been fairly good of late 
and most farmers have a great deal 
of plowing done. No oats sowing yet. 
Several farms changing hands. Ahren 
Peters’ farm in Bradford township sold 
to Sheriff A. H. Woolridge for $5225, W. 
T. McCorkle farm at Wolfrun has 
been sold to Robert R, Stewart. These 
farms are both underlaid with good 
coal, Butter is 80c iP lb, eggs 20c p 
doz, chickens 13c p 1b 1 w. 

Co-operating in Buying—Farming 
has begun in Clinton Co. Early pota- 
toes are about all planted, and some 
oats sown, The farmers of Leidy 
township have ordered their fertilizers 
this year by the carload and by com- 
bining together that way find the 
freight and fertilizer are both costing 
them less money. The fruit buds are 
all right here and expect a good crop 
of ali kinds of fruit. Roads are in 
good condition. C. H. Royer is the 
first man in Clinton Co to use a plow 
that cuts two furrows, operated by 
four horses and one man; the other 
farmers are looking on, If he makes 
good others will try them. Butter is 
35c p lb, eggs 23c p doz, potatoes S0c 
p bu, hay $14 p ton. 


Good Promise—The unusually mild 
winter has been followed by rough 
weather in Clearfield Co, but the win- 
ter grain is looking unusually fine. 
Grass is also looking weil, and the 
fruit buds are yet uninjured. Spring 
work is well along. Not many sales 
this spring, but stock brings high 
prices, especially horses and hogs. 


Work Retarded—Weather wet and 
cold in Clearfield Co. All farm work 
is greatly retarded. Little oats sown 
yet. A few public sales have been held 
at which all kinds of stock bring good 
prices, Potatoes sell from S0c to $1 
for good seed. Fresh cows are scarce 
at $40 to $50 ea. Hay is plenty at $16 
p ton. Butter is scarce at 35c p Ib. 
Eggs are 20c p doz. Horses are scarce; 
good ones bring $200 to $250 ea. 

Heart Lake Developing—W eather 
conditions better in Lackawanna Co, 
Roads are much better. Farming is 
moving along ficely. Carpenters’ strike 
through mid-valley has ended and 4c 
Pp hour is now the minimum wage. 
Pork 9 to 10c pdb on foot, 16 to 24e 
in shgp. Beef is highest ever, 22 to 
28c p®* ib. Hay is $20 to $24 p_ ton. 
Taxes are very-high. J. J. Jennyns’ 
farm business is under new managers 
now. ‘The horse business is still in the 
hands of Frank Handley. The main 
market road along Heart Lake is being 
improved. T. F. Leonard’s new bun- 
galow and the new buildings aroynd it 
are‘ among the leading features of 
Heart Lake vicinity, 


Wheat and Rye Fine—The weather 
has been fine the past week in Indiana 
Co. Quite a bit of plowing has been 


Farm help is scarce. Eggs 


done. Few oats sowed yet, but if 
weather holds good there will be a 
large amount of the acreage seeded 


soon. Wheat and rye are looking fine. 
Peach and pear trees are beginning to 
blossom. Butter sells ‘at 30c p lb, eggs 
20c p doz. Fresh cows are scarce and 
sell at from $40 up. 


Working Slowly—-Farm work is 
progressing very slowly on account 
of wet and cold weather in Arm- 
strong Co. Plowing is pretty weil 
done, especially sod fields. Farmers 
in this sectiom nearly all plow their 
sod first, then leave it until after 
the cornstalks are plowed and sowed 
to oats. The most common rotation 
is corn, oats, wheat or rye, and clover 
and timothy, mowed two or three 
years. Fall grain is . looking fine. 
Meadows are. starting beautifully. 





AMONG THE, FARMERS 





was a better stand of 
clover in this community than that 
from last year’s sowing. With a fa- 
vorable season’ there should be a fine 
crop of clover hay. The older tim- 
othy meadows seem to be making a 
good start. too. Eggs are very plen- 
tiful and are worth 1l5c p doz at the 
local stores. Butter is rather scarce 
at 28c p Ib. Cattle and hogs are very 
scarce and very high in price. Cows 
are higher than for many years. Sell- 
ing at from $40 to $75 p head. 

Pure Sugar Crop—Farmers in But- 
ler county are plowing for oats, get- 
ting out the last of the manure and 


There never 


hauling spring fertilizers. This is a 
backward spring on account of so 
much rain. Fall grain looks good 
and pastures have started nicely. 
This was a poor season for maple 
sugar, very little sugar or syrup 
made. H. D. Mahood is building a 
new house. Cows and horses are 
high. At a sale recently old horses 
went from $100 to $120 ea, cows from 


$40 to $85, veal calves are 7% to 8c 
p Ib alive. Eges lic p doz and butter 
os lls at 32c p Ib. 


Prosperity in Suffolk County 


The Long Island potato exchange is 
just closing a very successful fiscal 
year. The volume of business has 
never been so satisfactory as during 
the past season, and it is confidently 
expected that the work will increase 
and that there will be an accession of 
members. During the past season the 
exchange has marketed all the pota- 
toes it could get from its members, 
and has just finished supplying its 
membership with 25 cars of the best 
seed ever secured, Since last August 
it has distributed between 65 and 70 
cars of grain in addition to other sup- 
plies of various kinds, 

In spite of recent rain, farmers in 
eastern Long Island have planted po- 
tatoes very liberally. About two-thirds 
of the crop on the main line of the 
Long Island railway is already in the 
ground and on the south shore about 
50%. It is not expected that the acre- 
age will be very different from that of 
last year, as planting has been about 
the same as in previous seasons, A 
the ground has been cold the potatoes 
have been slow to sprout. Tubers 
planted in March, when dug up about 
the middle of this month had hardly 
made a start. This spring the exchange 
has distributed more than 6000 bags 
of Maine seed, against 1700 last spring. 
For the early market, Irish Cobbler 
is the leader, but most of the stock is 
Norcross and Green Mountain. In the 
neighborhood of Orient the Early Ohio 
is popular this year. Tests of seed 
stock are being made by the exchange 
in various parts of the county. Some 
of the stock thus being tested comes 
from up state, some from’ central 
Maine, but most of it from Aroostook 
county, Me. 

The exchange plans a publicity cam- 
paign this season and will try market- 
ing extra selected stock in bushel and 
half bushel crates. These will be 
branded “‘best quality, Long Island pc- 
tato exchange.” e advertising will 
go direct to cons.mers to aid the sale. 
Officers of the exchange believe that a 
demand for Long Island potatoes can 
thus be stimulated. It is also believed 
that not only will the middleman be 
cut out to a greater extent than here- 
tofore, but the sale of other potators 
as Long Island stock, will be curtailed. 
The packages will be of a special form 
so as to be distinctive. 





DR. TALKS ON FOOD 
Pres. of Board of Health. 





“What shall I eat?” is the daily in- 
quiry the physician is m+t with. I do 
not hesitate to say that in my judg 
ment a large percentage of disease is 
caused by poorly selected and improp- 
erly prepared food. My personal ex- 
perience with the fully-cooked food, 
known as Grape-Nuts, enables me to 
speak freely of its merits, 

“From overwork, I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation of 
the heart, and loss of sleep. Last sum- 
mer I was led to experiment persdn- 
ally with the new food, which I used 
in conjunction with good, rich cow's 
milk. In a short time after I com- 
menced its use, the disagreeable symp- 
toms disappeared, my heart's action 
became steady and normal, the func- 
tions of the stomach were properly 
carried out and I again slept as sound- 
ly and as well as in my youth, 


“IT look upon Grape-Nuts as a per- 
fect food, and no one can gainsay but 
that it has a most prominent place in 
a rational, scientific system of feeding. 
Anyone who uses this food will soon 
be convinced of the soundness gf the 
principie upon which it is manufac- 
tured and may thereby know the facts 
as to its true worth,” ag! piven by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

“There’s a feason,” bg ~ “4 ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs, 


one appears from time to time. They 
on om genuine, true, and full of human 
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of foundation. Has the onl, pestect kerosene 
fuel carburetor. Cuts fuel , ls to a fraction, 


30 Days Free Trial No Money Down 
Guaranteed for life against defective parte. 
Think of it! Write for full facts at once. 
Don’t miss our labor and money saving prop 
osition. Write NO 
The Middletown Machine ts. 
1128 First St., Middletown 








You shut out = the rain when 
you button a 


FISH BRAND REFLEX 
SLICKER 


This design shows you why. 








buttoned they catch all the water that 
runs in at the front and conduct it to 
the bottom. 

Sold everywhere at $3.00 


<OWER: SATISFACTION 
AY GUARANTEED. 
zg 

Tower 


H H A. J. yowen co. 
21S BRAND Cgnadin Li! 














Stop Pitching Hay — Hoist tt 


Dent break your back tifting. Put your engine te work. 
Let it save you time and ears money driving an 
Ireland Hoist 


ves one man and two horses. Strong, 
. We —_ 


Ba 

heavy, durabie, fu! 
oo aba Dees heey, Goss anes 
Mills, _ Lo Bend for 


Machine Ce, 
17 State St mya Feeney f 








A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new cir new infl 
new new prosp » which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light practical experience and ecieatific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people's national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts. 
41 Chaptets, over SO titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 
Many Pictures in Color 
An INDEX of 2000 references. 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 
yf oy og quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not hea 
BINDING —The COMPLETE WORK nae eub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 aoe 
o-oo: —— substantially bound 
heavy effective design on 
t in gold "ond “plsck. Price "Sr NET. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., $a Sort, Some, Se ia ; 
This book sells at sight. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GEADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





19138 «(1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
1D scccee 1.09 1.12 57 17 36 58% 
New York 114 1.12 63% .85 .40 64 
ON csccece _ _ 66 92% .40%% 5% 
= 1.09 1.13% .46%% .82 33 58 
Toledo ....... 09%121% — 80% .33 60% 
Minneapolis .. .90%2 1.1044 .43%% .80 — 56 
Liverpool ....1.10%126 67 .89 _ _ 





Watching Excellent Crop Promise 


In trade circles a question upper- 
most in the minds of many is this: 
Will the year 1913 witness another 
record-breaking .crop of wheat in the 
U 8 and Can, coupled with liberal 
crops in other parts of the world? 
Many things may happen to prevent 
this between the close of Apr and the 
wind-up of threshing operations next 
fall; yet all in ail wheat promise is 
notably excellent. At Chicago, wheat 
sold down iast week to a shade less 
than 8&c p bu for new crop deliveries, 
while May hesitated around 9#}@9lc, 
and cash sales were based on 91c » bu 
for No 2 northern spring, and $1@1.02 
for No 3 red winter. Low prices were 
followed by favorable upturn of 1@2c, 
partly as a result of better milling de- 
mand, and through hints that the 
crop outlook in southwest was not 
quite so brilliant. 

As here intimated, crop conditions 
received more attention than any oth- 
er one thing. So many false starts have 
been made in the export trade that 
operators look askance at seaboard re- 
ports. Yet within the past few days 
it appears that the lew prices of 
wheat have attracted some substantial 
buying for shipment to Europe; and 
this is a good thing if realized, as it 
will serve to further whittle down the 
liberal reserves, 

Corn was without substantial sup- 
port at any time, Prices sagged to 
about the lowest on the crop, May 
corn working under 55¢ p bu, and 
Sept 55%c, this followed by later 
upturn; May S6ce. No 2 corn in 
store wash salable around 55@56c; 
exports remained insignificant. 

The oats market was fairly active 
and easy in tone under liberal specu- 
Jative offerings. May oats sold at Chi- 
€ago close to 34c p bu, and July under 
that figure, subsequently recovering in 
part with standard in store 3414 @35c. 
Oats seeding was reported well along. 

Rye was fairly well supported, of- 
ferings small, demand fair, No 2 on 
track 631% @4c p bu. 

Field seeds were quiet, although 
more was done in timothy than re- 
cently, with prime practically steady 
at 3%@3%c plb. Clover was offered 
sparingly, prime nominally 19c; hun- 
garian 1c, millets 1@1%4c¢, buckwheat 
nominally 14% @1%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to. retailers 
or seneurmers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Apples 
York, not very many ap- 
ples are arriving, but the demand is 
good and market slightly higher. 
Storage packed sell at $2,25@5.50 p 

bbl, or 50c@$2 p bx. 

Beans 
At New York, choice state marrow 
beans are ruling firm and_ steady. 
Most of the best goods are jobbing 
at $5.75 p 100 lbs, common to good 
5@5.60, pea beans 3.50@3.85, red kid- 
ney 3.80@4.30, vellow eye 3.90 @4, lima 

5.0@6. 


At New 


Eggs 

At New York, it is difficult to find 
any outlet for good, fresh eggs on this 
market at about 2Uc p doz. For reg- 
wlar packings the market is very ir- 
regular, and many of the western re- 
ceipts of undergraded eggs are free- 
ly offered at 1814@19c, but the choice 
of northerly sections brings more 
money, selling up to 21c, nearby hen- 
nery eggs 20 23c, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries from 
Wa are quoted at IS@20c p qt; for 
the average about $1 p cra lower. 
Seattering receipts of berries from 
Carolina, also from La and Ala, meet 
irregular demand. These berries 
when good sell at 15@20c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, receipts are gradually 
increasing, and the market, while 
steady on the higher grades of tim- 
othy, is slightly easier on the lower 
grades. In large bales, No 1 timothy 
is quoted up to $21.50 p ton, standard 
20.00, No 2 19, No 3 17, light mixed 
clover 19, heavy 17, rye straw 21, 
eats 12. 

At Boston, the hay market is barely 
steady on best grades, and while 
prices are not qouted lower, receivers 
find it difficult to obtain extreme val- 
ues, Choice timothy hay is quoted at 


THE LATEST MARKETS | 


$21.50 p ton, No 1 20.50, No 2 18.50, No 

3 14.50, stock hay 12.50, eastern hay, 

medium to good 14@18.50, clover 15@ 

16.50, rye straw 20@ 21.50, oats 9@10, 
Maple Products 


At New York, the market is quiet 
again on maple sugar, and outside 
quotations are full value. Sugar is 
quoted at 12@13c p Ib, new syrup 75 
@s8d5e p gal, old 65@ T5e. 

At Boston, the supply of both maple 
sugar and syrup is more liberal, and 
there is a@ moderate movement at 
easier prices, In small cakes new 
sugar sells up to about 16c p 1b, in 
large cakes l4c, pails 12c, new syrup 
$1.15 p gal. 

Mill Fecds 
York, the mill 
dull. Coarse 
spring bran in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, sells up to $20.50 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 21.50, red dog in 140-lb 
sacks 28, linseed oil meal 30, brewers’ 
meal 1.55 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.56, flakes 
1.90. 


feed mar- 
western 


New 
ket continues 


At 


Onions 

The movement of onions from Tex 
northward has been on in earnest for 
the past 10 days. It is estimated that 
shipments from San Antonio up to the 
first of this week were about 400 cars. 
Efforts are being made to hold back 
the shipments as much as possible, 
and gradually feed the output to the 
markets, Up to two weeks ago all the 
agencies held up to their agreement to 
secure $1.25 p cra f o b shipping point; 


last week quotations broke to 1,15. 
The Texans attribute the weak mar- 
ket to the presence of large quanti- 


ties of northern grown onions on the 
market, Crystal Wax onions last week 
sold at about 1.40 p cra fob. In the 
lower Rio Grande valley, in the vicin- 
ity of Harlingen, the bulk of the ship- 
ping is done through the southern 
Texas truck growers’ assn, and this 
week found them shipping onions out 
at 1.18 p cra f 0.b; the same assn 
handling Triumph potatoes at $2 pcra 
in carlots. The past fortnight has 
seen a rapid movement of Texas-Ber- 
muda onions through Galveston, ac- 
cording to H, M, Wilkins, general 
agent of the-Southern Pacific Steam- 


10@11c. In the dressed poultry mar- 
ket receipts were light but ample, 
with the market showing steadiness, 
Fresh-killed squab broilers 40@50c p 
lb, western fowls in boxes 17@18c, 
dry-packed in bbls 16@18%¢c, roosters 
14%4¢, squabs $2.50@4.25 p doz, frozen 
turkeys 15@25c p 1b, milk-fed chick- 
en broilers 23@28c, corn-fed 21@25c, 
reosters, milk-fed 20@22c, corn-fed -9 
@21c, fowls, dry-packed 14@18%c, 
ducks 15@ 20c, 

At Boston, .receipts of live poultry 
have been liberal, but trade is dull, 
fowls barely maintaining the 19c quo- 
tation. Chickens sell up to about 18% 
p lb, roosters 16c.. A moderate de- 
crease in receipts has been noted i 
the dressed poultry trade, but demand 
is correspondingly light. Fresh-? il-ed 
northern and eastern fowls sell up to 
2I1ec p lb, chickens 25e, pigeons Tic @ $2 
p doz, squabs $1.50@4. Dry-packed in 
boxes turkeys sell at 20@25¢c p Ib, 
chickens 15@18e, fowls 16@ 2c; west- 
ern frozen turkeys 20@ 4c, fowls 15@ 
19¢, broilers 18@23c, chickens 16 @ 20c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, old carrots are dull 
and weak, selling at $1.25@1.50 p bag 
or bbl, new $1.50@3 p 100 bchs, new 
beets $1.50@4, Fla wax or green beans 
$2@4 p bskt, southern asparagus $1.75 
@2.25 p doz bchs, Fla celery $2.75@4 
p 12-inch case, Va 25@50c p bbl, lima 
beans $1@2.50 p cra, southern peas $1 
@3.25 p bskt, parsnips $1.25@1.50 p 
bbl, squash $2@3 p bx, spinach We@ 


$1.75 p bbl, white turnips 40@75c, 
rutabagas 35@90c, Fla tomatoes $1 


@ 3.25. 
Wool 

There is a food deal of suspense in 
the wool markets. Many dealers are 
balancing their books, and business 
from the mills is of a hand to mouth 
character. The possibility of free 
wool in this country is being reflected 
in the market, and _ recently prices 
have dropped 2 to 3c p lb on many 
grades, Some purchases of wool have 
been made in the west and prices to 
date are slightly higher than a year 
ago. Montana wool, quarter blood, is 
quoted at 22@23c p Ib. A few pur- 
chases have been made in Utah and 

















ship Co, the movement this year will Nevada practically on a par with 
r 
} 
j 
j 
t a sl us aannanitatiaantiint: ttle i eae 
Attractive Method of Displaying Tomatoes for Sale 
be about 5500 cars, or about 500 less those of a year ago, and in some 
than a year ago, this due to the late cases, in these states farmers have 
season and the freeze experienced a obtained-a little more than in 1912, 


few weeks ago. Of this amount, about 
1500 carloads will be sent to New 
York. 

At New York, new onions are weak- 
er, receipts from the South being 
heavy, and generally selling at about 
$1.50 p cra for Mexican stock. Prices 
on Texas onions declined nearly 25c p 
case, and at the opening of this week 
were selling at 1.50@1.60 p cra, Ber- 
muda 1.75 @2, old, northern-grawn red 
25@50c p 100-lb bag, yellow 25@75c, 
white 1@2 p cra. 

At Chicago, no reasonable bids are 
refused in the onion market. Supply 
far exceeds requirements, and red and 
yellow onions are quoted at 245@30c p 
GS-lb sack, white up to about 50c, new 
Tex $1.25 p cummer cra, Valencias 2.50 
p case, Spanish 90c p bu. 

Potatoes 
New York, the 
potatoes is light, and prices have 
worked about “ec lower the past 10 
days. Bermuda potatoes are weak and 
sell at $3.50@5.50 p bbl, Fla white 
2.50@4.25, red new 2.25@2.50, 
and western old potatoes in bulk 1.75 
@1 p 180 lbs, Me 2@2,10, Jersey 
sweet 60¢@1.65 p bskt. 

At Chicago, the potato market is 
Slightly lower, and the price range on 
the bulk of arrivals is 36@45c p bu. 
Fancy Rural petatoes are in best de- 
mand and command about 5c p bu 
premium over other kinds. Seed po- 
tatoes in 214-bu sacks sell at 40@45c 


At demand for new 


state 





p bu. New Fla potatoes are meeting 
fair sale and receipts are increasing. 
White sell at $445.25 p bbl, red 6 


16.50, 
Poultry 
At New York, the live poultry mar- 
ket has settled again to the basis of a 
week or so ago, and receipts are am- 





ple, with heavy fowls bringing a small 
prer m, selling at 18@18%ec p Ib, 
chickens 17@18e, roosters 10@12%c, 


turkeys 13@lic, ducks 12@16c, geese 


but this is not a criterion of the mar- 
ket. Shearing in the fleece sections 
has commenced and prices at Shear- 
ing stations adjacent to Chicago have 
lowered recently. Foreign trade is 
being influenced also by the prospect 
of free wool, and recent sales at Liv- 
erpool were attended by only a few 
American buyers. However, prices 
have held up well. 


OHTO—At Columbus, wheat $1.07@ 
1.08 p bu, corn 56c, oats 37c, rye 80c, 
bran 24 p ton, middlings 25, timothy 
hay 12, clover 11, steers 8@9c p Ib, 
veal calves 9146c, hogs 94c, sheep 2@ 
41,c, eggs 18c p doz, yellow onion sets 
2 p bu, white 2.25, fowls 16c p .1b, 
ducks 13c, geese llc, potatoes (0c p 
bu, white onions 55c, red and yellow 
n0e, cabbage 1@1.25 p 100 lbs, apples 
3.50 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, red wheat $1.08@ 
1.13 p bu, rye 63@ 70c, corn 60@62%e, 
i0c, bran 21 p ton, clover seed 
10.50 p bu, apples 2@4 p bbl, carrots 


oats 


1), beets 1.75, cabbage 14 p ton, 
yellow onions 35 @ 40¢ p bu, 
potatoes 2@+4 p bbl, turnips T5e, 


hogs 9c p Ib, cattle 7% @8%c, sheep 
4% @6%c, lambs 7@9%c, calves 6% @ 
Se, eggs 1lfe p doz. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 61c 
p bu, oats 45c, bran $25.50 p ton, lin- 
seed meal middlings 28.50, loose 
timothy hay 18, veal calves 7%c p Ib, 
eggs 23c p doz, fowls 14@15c p Ib, 
potatoes 2.25@2.50 p bbl, turnips 90c, 
cabbage 3 p 100 hd, apples 3@4 p 


bbl, carrots 1.25, beets 1.50, parsnips 
1.75. 
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‘American Agriculturist - 


“That roof is 
not going to 
cost as much 


Quality Certified Durability anteed 


Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 
The users of this modern, easy-to-lay 
Certain-teed Roofing are saving thou- 
sands of dollars—on every roll and crate of 
shingles is a Certain- teed label of Quality 
—a 15-year guarantee of Durability. 
Get Our New Book 

“Modern Building Ideas and Plans”— 
It would ordinarily sell for $i—but as it 
illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing on all kinds model city, 


(ua 




















factory, and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
baye you goto your lumber, hardware 
or building material dealer, who will 
gladly get you a copy Free. if you 
write us, enclose 25¢ to cover cost, 


postage mailing. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
E: St. Loule. tH. York, Pa. 

San Francisco Winnipes, Gonads 














Use It Every Day 


Have a tractor on your farm 
that will shove your work 
right through, a tractor that 
will work with profit day 


and night. The 


RUMELY 


Ss 





15-30 h.p. 
will go anywhere and has the 
power behind it—it pulls up 
to 6 bottoms in stubble — 
harrows, discs, hauls, bales 
and makes roads. 


It’s handy, easy to run 
and of light weight. It 
doesthe work of a dozen 
horses, and goes almost 
anywhere a team can go 
and brings money back 
with it. 

It will pay you to see 
this tractor—it will be of 
service every day in the 
year. 


A GePu : 
Not 983, ee a es. 


of our 
nearest . 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 











2 ‘ (incorporated) 
Xe k:) Power-Farming Machinery 
a" Harrisburg, Pa. me 








Home Office: La Porte, Ind. 














AIR-COOLED 
ALL SIZR8 OF HEAVY DUTY FARM ENGINES 
A Little Giant 
‘‘Gentlemen: I have had one of 
your ‘NEW-WAY’ Air-Cooled Engines 
over 3 years. I call her ‘The Little 
Giant,’ only 3 1-2 H. P., but does our 
grinding, sawing 
wood, cutting fodder 
and guns 2 H. P. 
thresher and cleans 
right_and very well. 
lam pleased with it, 
as it has just as much 
power now as three § 
years ago, and never 
gets too hot in the 
hottest weather. 


A. L. RICE, 
Lahaska, Pa.” 


Write 
today for 
Catalog 
No. 80. 


‘Mover COMPANY 
reamesm, U.S.A. 








DIAMOND PREPARED PAINTS © LINSEED OIL & WHITE LEAD 


Is extra quality paint. Cheaper than you can mix the 
materials. No waste as what is left in package, you 


can save for the next job 


If you prefer to mix your own 
use our brands—‘‘none better.” 


in the old way 
These materials are 
Diamond Paint. 


n ow 


THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Paint and Ol! Works, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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April 26, 1913 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OBREAMERIES 





New York Bostor Chicago 
1913.. 36% 36% 31 
1912. . 32% 33% 31 
1911.. 23% 2214 21 
191).. 32 32 31 

Butter 


At New York, prices continue high 
on cmy butter in the east, and this 
city quotes cmy butter in large lots up 
to about 36%c p Ib, firsts 35%c, sec- 
onds Asc, state dairy butter in tubs 
82 @ 35e. 

At Boston, the butter market con- 
tinues firm, eastern and northern ex- 








tra cmy butter in tubs selling up 
to sbuc ¥ lb, emy firsts 35@55%e 
dair 31¢ 

At Stein, i. Apr 21, sales of cmy 
butter were made today at ssc p Ib. 


At Chicago, the butter market of 
late has been about as unsteady as the 
ege market. This is caused largely by 
fluctuation of the receipts from day to 
day. Statistically the market is in a 
strong position, and yet receipts are 
expected to increase at most any time 
because of putting cows on pasture. 
Creamery butter in large lots in tubs 
sells at about 34c p lb, miscellaneous 
lots grading from firsts to extra firsts 
3215 @33 %e. 

At Columbus, cmy butter Soc p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

At Albany, cmy 37c, 

At Syracuse, cmy 4lc. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 3Sc. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 37c, 

Cheese 

At New York, most of the business 
done in fresh cheese, N Y make, is at 
12@12%c p Ib for average lots. Rare- 
ly selections reach 13\c. Held colored 
specials sell up to 17%4c p 1b, white 
lic, fey colored or white 16%c, fresh 
colored or white specials 13\%c, fcy 
12::c, daisies, held lic, fresh I14e, 
skims 5@13c. 

At Boston, receipts of cheese con- 
tinue light, choice twins being in lim- 
ited supply. In held stock, specials 
are quoted up to 17\%c p Ib, fey 16%4« 
daisies 17c. In fresh made cheese 
specials, sell at about I3c, fey 12%4c, 
skims 5@138c 

At Chicago, shipments of cheese are 
moderate, but there is enough left for 
local trade. Easy feeling prevails in 
all new goods, and twins are quoted 
up to 18c p 1b, daisies, young America 
and longhorn i4c, Swiss 19@21c, lim- 
bureer, old 16@1ic, new 13@14c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





dairy 25c. 


dairy 25c. 











-Cattio-. —Hogs-, -—~Sheep— 
Pec 100 Ibs 

1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago $9.35 $8.00 $7.00 $6.00 
New York 7 9.90 3.25 7.00 6.00 
Buffalo ....« 0 9.82 8.20 7.75 6.40 
Kansas City 0 9.25 7.80 6.85 5.85 
Pitt 90 9.05 8.20 6.50 5.50 








At Chicago, the demand for prime 
aoe cattle of heavy weight has been 
ightly better of late, and as high as 








$9 > p 100 ibs was paid, The bulk of 
arrivals, however, sell at 7.90@8.65. 


The prime reason for beef cattle con- 
tinuing to sell at such high figures is 
that receipts at the large western mar- 
kets continue much lighter than a 
year ago. But common steers have not 
been faring as well of late, due to too 
many of this class arriving. Demand 
centers mostly on yearlings and handy 
weights, 1100 to 1300-lb steérs being 
market favorites. 

Hog quotations continue above the 
9. mark at Chicago, and have recently 
touched 9.40 p 100 lbs. Light weights 
continue in favor, but the price spread 
is much narrower than a few weeks 
ago. There is still a difference of 
about %c p lb between prices on the 
very heaviest hogs and on the favorite 
light packing and shipping hogs 
weighing 135 to 195 Ibs_apiece. 

The sheep market is rather freakish 
of late, due to uncertian arrivals, and 
the fact that part of the receipts are 
sold as clipped sheep or lambs, and 
the remainder as wooled. The bulk 
of sheep arriving sell at $6@6.76, we 
a possible top around 7; lambs 7.7: 
@9.25. 

At New York, Monday, Apr 21— 
Last week after Monday steers were 
quite demoralized, prices dropping 15 
@25e Wednesday, with a further de- 
cline of 10@15c on Friday, and closing 
heavy at the decline. Bulls held up 
strong Wednesday, but later choice 
fat bulls fell off 10@15c, other grades 
ruled steady to the close, Choice fat 
cows declined 10@15c at the close; 
others dropped 10@15c Wednesday, 
closing steady. Calves showed more 
firmness on Wednesday, and later ad- 
vanced 50@75c with a weak feeling at 
the finish. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $7.60@8.80, bulls 
5.50@ 8.50, cows 3@% 1.00, heifers 5@ 
7.50, veals 6@11.25, culls 5@7, barn- 
yard ana fed calves 3@6. Fresh cows 
ruled firm and were quoted at 35@ S4. 

Today there were, 20 cars of cattle 
and 438 calves on sale. Steers were 
in light supply and steady to firm; 
bulls were steady to strong; thin cows 
unchanged; medium to choice cows 





“@TANHAM TAXTAR 3HT 


THE LATEST 


steady to a shade higher. Calves were 
in fair demand, but general sales un- 
evenly lower, compared with last Fri- 
day’s prices; the pens were cleared 
however. No buttermilk calves or 
barnyard stock of any account on sale. 
Steers averaging 1050 to 1440 Ibs sold 
at $7.75@8.50 p 100 lbs, including Va 

steers, 1333 to 1440 Ibs, 8.50, Pa do, 
1118 to 1266 lbs, 8.35@8.40, N J do, 
1050 lbs, 7.75. Fat oxen sold at 8, bulls 
67:65, cows 3.5046.90,- veals T@ 
10.87, culls 6@ 6.50, 

There have been more liberal re- 
ceipts of sheep the past week than for 
several weeks previous. After Monday 
prices declined 15@25c, and the whole 
sheep market closed strong 25c lower 
than the opening. Lambs also fell oft 
after Monday, unshorn closing 25@ 35e 
lower than the opening; and clipped 
lambs fully 25c lower. Spring lambs 
ruled dull, and lower Wendesday and 
closed weak. The selling range for 
week was: Unshorn sheep S5@T7 dall 
ewes), clipped ewes 4@6.25, clipped 
mixed sheep 6.50@6.75, clipped weth- 
ers 6.75 @7, unshorn lambs 7.50@9.40, 
clipped do 1@S8, spring lambs 3@6.55 
p head. Today there were 15 cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were in light re- 
ceipt and about steady; lambs opened 
slow but strong; closed fully 25c high- 
er than last week's late sales, Common 
to fairly good unshorn sheep (ewes) 
sold at 5@6.75 p 100 lbs, good clipped 
(mainly wethers) at 6.65, common to 
choice unshorn lambs at S8@9.40, 
clippped do at 7.30@8.40, a few N Y 
state spring lambs 3@6 ea. Top price 
for Mich unshorn lambs 9.40, clippped 
8.40, best O unshorn 8.75, best do 
clipped 7.75. X 

Hogs fell off 10@15c Wednesday of 
last week, and still further declined 
10c before the close. Today there were 
5 cars on sale. Market was steady to 
10c higher, with sales of heavy to 


light weights at $9.50@9.75, roughs 
8.25 @ 8.50. 
The Horse Market 
3usiness was~ fairly active in all 


parts of the city last week, and prices 
generally steady. Light drafters and 
chunks continued the best sellers, with 
good, second-handers finding a ready 
sale. Choice heavy drafters are quoted 
at $350@ 400 p head, light dratfers 250 
@3825, chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 200@ 
250, good, second-hand horses 125 
@ 225, 

At Buffalo, all grades of beef cat- 
tle Monday sold 10 to 15c lower than 
last Saturday. Receipts were 4000 
head. Bulls and cows were steady. 
Good to choice prime heavy steers 
sold at 8.60@9 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
weighty steers 8.1548.50, best ship- 
ping steers 8.40@8.65, fair to good 
748.25, plain weighty steers 7.60@ 
7.85, yearlings, 
8.65, handy-weight 
7 Zo 8.35, cows $ 

@8.10, feeders stock- 
ers “5 .85006.15, bulls 5@7 7.10. Hog 
market held up well Monday upon re- 
ceipts of 15,600 head. Yorkers, mixed 
weights and heavy weights soid at 
0.50 p 100 Ibs, pigs and light weights 
9.2509.40. An active market was re- 
corded in sheep and lambs with re- 
ceipts totaling 10,000 head. Wooled 
lambs sold up to 9.50 p 100° Ibs, 
clipped 8.50, shorn wethers 6.90, ewes 
6.50, yearlings 7.50. 






good to choice 7.604 
earner 





steers 
heifers 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate& is 
3%ec p qt for Grade B, and 3i,¢ for 
Grade C to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.71 and 1.61 respectively p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. Although 
there is a considerable surplus and the 
Jewish holidays are reducing the de- 
mand there is no immediate prospect 
of a change in rates owing to the ex- 
cellent manufacturing basis. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 
19 were as follows 

Milk Cream 


ee er eee 5,049 2,200 
Susquehanna ........... .186 Pry Ba | 
eS ee é 1,226 
Lackawanna ............99,15 1,875 
N Y C (long haul) .....S0,955 . 1,510 
N Y C lines (short haul) 7 no 
i eS errr res 3,443 
Lehigh valley .......... $4,313 1,951 
Homer Ramsdell line 3 41 
Maw THAVGM scicecivicss 12,2 125 
Other sources .......... 85 28 

TOMES «sci dctwesedboce 3 12,976 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high ctase animals to select from. Average 
clip, 191 . Address all correspondence to 
ALFR ED G. LEWIS, Agent. GENEVA, N.Y. 




















FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a_very lot of ewes and raims at 
reasonable prices. Eves all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 


- J. M. SECORD, R. F. 0. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 





PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES °™ cciect.™ 


om ed pom Md wy 1912 New York State tar. 
and ewes, bred to prize ing rams, for eale. 
Geary bh. Wardwell, Springfield Contre, B. ¥. 











MARKETS 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


, e 1 Gh 


* [21] 581 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale,true to type, 


of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, allon animals bred by us. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good ool. Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. FT. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 





° and Rose 
Snowcroft Hampshires cnt: 
Best type and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, W. Y, 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest breeding 
establishment in the East. 
imported and American 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk stallions and 
mares of unequaled qual- 
ity, breeding, style and 
action, a new importation 
of forty head. 

Why longer neglect the 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 

Better horses, bdetter 
farming, more power, more 
profits. Catalogue B, the 
finest ever, if you are in- 
terested. 














CATTLE BREEDERS 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


60 Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 

from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now. 

20 Tuy cows: you will like them. Come see them 
milked. 


25 Cows due to calve this spring ; good size and in 
fine condition. 


Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 
Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y. 

















‘Holsteins and Guernseys | 


20 Cows that are fres 
20 Cows that will freshen soon, 
20 Cows that are due to freshen in 
the Fall. 
Phone 418 
|E. J. BOWDISH & SON, Cortland, N. ¥. 




















DAIR Improve sour herd Purchase a 


9 srandson of Hengerveld De Kol 
who has more oficial tested daughters than any other 
bull. Bull born June 19, 1912, more than haif 
wine ——_ on the back, good individual, out of 

n O. dam, ready for service; price $100 
Bull born Feb. 13, ‘1912, sire King Pontiac Henger- 
veld, one of the best sons of King of the Ton- 
tiacs, who has 7 A. R. O. daughters ard out of a 
20-Ib daughter of Johanna Imperial Sarcastic Lad 
This bull is more than half white, straight and 
right, a dandy; pris Sig. These two bulls oe 
wens mary money, neeil the room + 
STOCK FARM, C. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N. Y 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


A sr ier; HOLSTEIN 

born Sor” 4th, 1912, a trifle more black than white 
Sire,Tidy Abbekerk Prince, who already has two 26-ib 
daughters. Dam is an A. R. 0. daughter of King 
Segis Pontiac, her dam an A. R. 0. daughter of King 
of the Pontiacs; her dam made 19 ibs. butter in sever 
eave. ann better producing blood lines in existence 


rart furnished. $12 
LIVERPOOL. N.Y. 








Price 
EVENS. “BROTHERS co.. 


The greatest of all Dairy Bulls is 
King of the Pontiac 


sire of the only 43-lb. cow. 45.34 Ibs. butter in 7 
Days. A grandson ready for - vice this season 
Splendid individual. Price $100.06 


F. C. BIGGS, qrameasburs. N. ¥. 
ee STOCK FARM 


for service. Sire. Aaggie Corn- 








i . in 7 Dam a 25 a am a ol 
of Paul ects De 7 Write for prices and 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. - Wost Winkel. N. Y 


cen Senenes Bou 1 yr. old. Price 
Sie 100 pe 100 per cent sine, 








ed. 
of t 

"sold = data 410,000. “Tha ‘AS. sh avis. Riverside 
Fruit inary, WN. Y. 





Star Farm Holsteins 


We offer this week just what you need today, 
an unheard-of bargain in service bulls. First. 
Carrol Dart Korndyke. Sire, a half brother to 
the world’s record FPoutiac 
mostiy white, ready, value $200. 

5 Second ag yearling sons 
white, registered, ready. value $150 each. Spe- 
cial 398.50 Do not buy « registered Holstein 
cow, bull or heifel until you have 
inspected our 156 head of Holstein cattle We 
guarantee to save you money. Cut this slip out 
and mail today. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G.,Cortiand, N.Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


Offers another young bull ready for immediate services 
on large or small herd. A grand individual, bots 
Feb. 13, 1912, % white, beautifully marked, of large 
size, well grown. His (0 nearest tested dams have 
A R O records that average 28.28 and correspondingly 
high 30 day records. This is giving his dam’s record 
24.01 at 3 years 8 days. She is now in test at 4 
years 1 month, and for first two days she is 

ing a 31-lb. gait. Sire. King Lyons Spofford; 3 of 
his nearest dams average 31.9. Dam, Greenwood Kokkie 
lyons; but few, if any, bulls in the country his 
equal in all respects. Price $1000 
please. A postal or telephone brings pedigree chart. 
Cows and heifers by King Lyons Spofford 
King Lunde Pontiac Ronee’; backed by 25 of the 
30-lb records. E. H. KNAPP & SON Fapios, nN. ¥. 














Se 





Holstein Cows 


conging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


Fairmont .36%0% sci 
ey: Tangy ved ee ka 


Farm bees eee See's yon 


an Beers’ 
the new 40-Ib cow. Send for their pedigress I have 
1 few bull calves to dispose of. sired by “‘King,”’ that 
vould look well at the head of any herd. I will gladly 
send pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 
‘hat age caif is wanted and price you are willing to pay. 


JOHN ARFMANK, 
Fairmont Farm Middletown, N, ¥ 


Richly Bred Bull Calf $7 5 


—— Nearly White ——— 

Sire: A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 
King Segis and out of Blanche Lyons 
DeKol -e 312 Ibs. butter. 

Dam: daughter of Vale Hamilton whose 
dam S| sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 

H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 














white, a fine, straight, active, good 
bodied creature. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y¥. 





OAK HILL F Herkimer, N. Y. 
Offers Sired 


Lilith Pauline De Kol's Count. 58 A, R. O. BD, 
28 sons. 3 over 36 Ibs Dam of bull is a L4-Ib. 
2-yr.-old from a 24.44-Ib. cow, and sired by a son 
of Pietertie Hengerveld’s Paul De Kol. A fall 
sister to the dam of bull made 20.88 Ibs. at 2 ym 
1 mo. Barring accidents, this bull's dam should 
materially inerease her record He is an extra good 
one Thin hide, straight and tevel, 2 good enda 
1% miles from N. Y. CC. station 
Telephone Some young A. R. ©. cows 

Miller 14 records in his pedigree avers se 24.40, 
He traces seven times to De Kol 2d. 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786 heads this 

He combines close upon the blood of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
three of the greatest sires of the breed: sires of 308 
A.R.O. daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely bred A. R. O. dams at reasonable prices, 


F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 


One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new world’s champion 44-1. 
cow. Dam, well bred, good A. R. 0. record as @ 
2-year-old. % white, safe, sure, all right for heavy 
service. Get in right and buy this one for $125. 

J. A. LEACH - - CORTLAND, NW. Y. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers bull calf, born Dee. 11, 1912; dam. 21.20 ibs. at 
i yrs: sire, King Hengerveld Segis 60772. whose dam and 
grandam have wer 30 Ibs. butter each for one week, 
Write for price and pedigree. Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray, West Winfield, Herkimer Co., New York 
Bul born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual even- 
ty marked. Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 4% 

A R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 Ibs. i. in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis. A. R. rec- 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of miik 421.7, ution’ 19.34 
lbs. in 7 days. She is one of the best daughters “¥ 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. DO. Rebens, Poland, N.Y. 

















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
M The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Sex 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


VES Rich in the blood of The ot 

the Pontiace—K ing 

ke—Lord Netherland DeKol— DeKol 

rices are cuz low tor eave se 
calves for one year. We guar- 

for pedigrees and prices — 








php EBay — to son we king K 
a — 
the Pontéacs. SABARAMA Fa FARM, ni, Snide. . 














now in milk. 
and Oct. 


80 Cows 


fresh. 


Pontiacs, which is also for sale. 


THE PECK DAIRY 





40 cows due to freshen in Aug., 
20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 
10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. 
World's Record 43-lb. Cow heads my herd, a son of the King of the 
Now is your opportunity. 


On D. L. & W. or Lk. Vv. RB. R. 


Grade 


Holsteins 
For Sale 


1 now have on hand the best 
Dairy of Holsteins ever offered 
for sale in New York State. 

Sept. 
20 cows 
A half-brother of the 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 




















Vandervort’s Quality Sale 








The Herd 


will be in calf to him. 


It consists of daughters of : 


Pontiac Korndyke 
King of the Pontiacs 
Earl Korndyke De Kol 
Fairview Pontiac Korndyke 
Paul Calamo Korndyke 
Korndyke Pontiac Pat 


And the like 
It will be tuberculin tested, and every animal sold will be sound. 


It is headed by the richest PONTIAC KORN- 
DYKE bred sire alive today. 
874%4% of the blood of Pontiac Korndyke. 


He carries 
Nearly all the herd 


Of grandaughters of : 


Pontiac Korndyke 
King of the Pontiacs 
Rag Apple Korndyke 
Hengerveld De Kol 
Korndyke Abbekerke 

De Kol 2nd, Butter Boy 3rd 








THE SALE will be held at the WHITE CITY STOCK FARM 
Sidney, N. Y., May 23, 1913 
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ed in making the greatest possible records. 
of such bull calves as we are offering. 
25th, 1911; three-fourths white. 


30 lbs. He is a 


Kol, 33.62 a Dam is Beryl America Lady, 
re. 

Sarcastic Lad, 31.05 Ibs. 

Ibs. This cow is of wonderful ‘type, capacity 


make at least 30 lbs, when we test. 


half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk ; 
24.21 butter seven days, and who had 
30 Ibs. each in seven days. 


three 


any herd. 
binations of breeding, type and color. W. 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, 
We have during the past two years most carefully selected and purchased, regardless of prices, 
2 be! best foundation herds to be found in this country. 
Carefully consider the following combina 


sad the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 
Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, 

who has young daughters with records of between 29 and 

son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 Ibs., 
from a 21.32 lb. four-year-old daughter of Bongerene De 
s. at 

four yea he is a granddaughter of Johanna Aaggie's & 

d Butter King, 

and ‘should 


KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, 
Dam, Mire Spofford Randie, 
sisters 


Pennsylvania 
one of 
Every female wil] be retained and no energy 
tion of breeding 


Rag Apple Korndyke 
the greatest son of PONTIAC KORR- 
DYKE heads our herd 


and 


29.70 





ane- 


that made 


These calves are exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, 
dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. 
bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
We have other calves equally attractive with different com- 

W. JENNINGS, Towanda, Pa, 


Such com- 








ooo OOO 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Korndyke 9th, 
© 156.92 Ibs. in 30 awe. ana Rag e 
Colantha Glad, ry - 





Korndyke Lad 2d, 


I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, 
° anything in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, 


E. H. DOLLAR “ - 


Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records 
only eon of the -_ pantie Lady Korndyke, 38.02 thet butter 7 

Appl orndyke, recently sold from this 

m and sire’s BY bave 7-day records that average 33. 1 Tbs. each 


above 30 pounds eech. 


Rag Apple 1] 
days and © 
or $5000. Bur gonenee 
Fairview 


a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for? days. 


and 1 offer 


for sale. Write me your wants, 


- Heuvelton, New York 


Lo ORO Oraom OO” 





AVISDALE FARM—Hbolstein-Friesian 


Cattle Anarene en 


amilies— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Ei - 
from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 





HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Burke, e 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen A. R. 0. 
daughters at two years old that average 3. 21 of a, 
ter 7 days; and Admiral ne wn No, 55722, 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 1b. daughter and ams of 
calves have large A. R. 

the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 
bunch, Price $125 to $175 each. Great opportunity 


for a beginner. 
BRADLEY FULLER, . UTICA, N.Y. 


1 0 Ouor registered | 0) 0 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,W.J 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Seiected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, voung:cows, 
tresh or nearby’ springers. Prices right. 
& T. end C.“Ai WELCH, West Edmeston; N Y. 














HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


From 
30-lb. sires 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. ¥. 














CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. ¥. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


we —_ of from 20'to 26 ibs. butter 
s as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
ban, ea a - es—sired by a bull from a 82.92- 


°. a ‘GODFREY & speneraire: 
Penneliville, 


























twe Svoce Pein Reraceewratve 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 





Cortland Dairies in Good Condition 


Horace L, Bronson, proprietor of Star 
farms at Cortland, N Y, writes: “April 
1 finds Cortland county farmers in 
stronger position than last year at this 
time, Winter has been open with but 
little how temperature; hay abundant 
and mill feeds cheap as compared with 
ast year. Cows are going to pasture 
in good condition and considerably ear- 
lier than the average. Cabbages were 
a disappointment and retail at $2 a ton, 
and even at that hundreds of tons wiki 
be lost entirely. Potatoes and oats 50 
cents a Wushel. No 2. hay $14, milk 
$1.40 for a 40-quuart can.”—([{E. A. H, 


Holstein Bullg at ‘Bargain Prices 

Bradley Fuller, owner of Farmstead 
Holstein herd ‘of Utica, N Y, writes: 
‘We have tested three more daughters 
of Paladin Burke at Farmstead _ with the 
following results: Paladin- RaphaeNa 
Farmstetd, age two years four days; 
milk 307.2 pounds, butter 14.7% pounds 
in seven days. Paladin De Kol Beauty, 
age two years four days; milk 307 
pounds, butter 12 pounds in seven days. 
Paladin Burke Lass, age two years 
seven days; miik 386.8 pounds, butter 
17 pounds in seven days.” Paladin 
Burke is Mr Fuller’s herd sire, and _ his 
daughters are producers; they also show 
lots of quality as individuals. I have 
seen sons and grandsons of this bull 
that cannot be beaten. Mr Fuller writes 
that he is offering them from A R 
dams for $75. Anyone in need of a bull 
cannot go wrong.—[E. A. H. 


Wonderful Shropshire Flock 

Henry L. Wardwell of New York city, 
in a recent letter says: “I thought you 
would like to hear something about my 
farm this spring. have just returned 
from a visit to the farm at Springfield 
Center, N Y, and find we have 177 lambs 
from i128 ewes. This is an average of 
about 138% lambs, one of the best 1 
have had since my flock was so large. 
A man with a flock of, say, 10 to 15 and 
20, should average about 150%, but I 
find that the.larger the flock is the less 
percentage is likely to be. I may Say, 
however, that my lambs this year are a 
wonderful looking lot. I mean not only 
their conformation and breeding, but 
from a standpoint of health. They are 
bright eyed, skipping and playing and 
growing like weeds. You know we always 
have a creep fixed with a litile cracked 
oil cake, bran and oats mixed, to which 
the lambs have access at all times and 
to which the ewes cannot go This 
keeps them eating and is what they 
want. A young thing, to grow well, has 
to be well fed, and it pays to do this 
feeding if one wants the stock. 

“T also call attention of American Agri- 
culturist readers to my yearling ewes 
and rams., These are the best this sea- 
son I think that we have ever had. We 
have about 80 yearling rams, even better 
than we sold last year, and you will,re- 
member that we sold last year one car 
of 40 rams to go to Soda Springs, Ida, 
for $3000. We are in shape to furnish 
flock headers all the way from $50 to 
$150 each and very good rams at that. 
Our yearling rams sheared 10 to 16 
pounds each and are big, strong, lusty 
chaps that will do lots of good to any- 
one’s flock, We have also a fine lot of 
ewes for sale this year. I should be 
delighted if you could take a trip to the 
farm and look things over.—tE. A. 


Another World Record Breaker 

We have iust received word from 
Stevens Brothers of Liverpool, N 
that a daughter of their herd sire, the 
King of the Pontiaes, has made over 
48 pounds of butter in seven days. The 
dam of this cow was purchased of 
Stevens Brothers by Francis M. Jones, 
earrying the calf that has become a 
world beater. In the same letter they 
send us a pedigree of a young bull, 
which, as they express it, has the 
longest pedigree and the shortest name 
ever given to a Holsteim bull. His name 
is “Tt.’ His dam is Pontiae Clothilde 
De ie 2d, who was the first cow of 
the breed to produce 37 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days and 145 pounds in 
30 days. Shé is the only cow that has 
made three 30-pound records in three 
successive lactation periods, She has 
six records that average 28 pounds, five 
that average over 32 pounds, and three 
that average over 83 pounds. So you 
see he comes very near being “It.” 
[E. A. H. 


Big Egg, Chick and Duckling Farm 

Pen-Y-Bryn farm, located in eastern 
Pennsylvania, devotes 87 acres to the 
poultry plant, which is under the able 
management of F. A. iffany, an  ex- 
perienced poultryman and thorough bus- 
iness man, The buildings are modern, 
en-the open front plan, and equipped 
with up-to-date devices for the comfort 
of the fowls and convenience of the at- 
tendants. Two large laying houses, 160 
feet long by 18 feet wide, are stocked 
with 3000 White Leghorn layers to pro- 
duce sterile eggs for the fancy egg 
trade. These eggs are packed in car- 
tons containing one dozen each and sent 
out under the farm’s guarantee to be 
strictly fresh. The eggs weigh about 
82 ounces to the dozen, 

The broeder house has a ca- 
pacity of 3000 chicks and is equipped 
with a double heating and brooding 
system. The house is very conveniently 
arranged, easily cleaned and a comfort 
to both little chicks and attendants. 
The building that is the pride. of sae 
farm is the: breeding house, 100 
long by. 24. feet. wide. Ten roomy shi 
mens aré arranged on eacy side of a 


center aiSle. They are equipped with 
the most conveniently arranged nest 
boxes and facilities for cleaning. The 
entire work of caring for the breeders 
is done from the center aisle and it is 
rarely necessary for the attendant to 
disturb the fowls by entering the pens. 
At one end of this building is the office 
and feed room. Underneath the building 
is the incubator cellar equipped with 46 
390-egg incubators. The entire building 
and tmnecubator cellar is especially con- 
venient and is admirably Adapted to the 
purpose. Mr Tiffany gives personal 
attention to the handling of the ineu- 
bators. The plant will specialize on 
White Leghorn and White Wyandotte. 
Five strains of both varieties are bred 
and kept separate. The farm will make 
a.specialty of furnishing day-old White 
Leghorn and White Wyandotte chicks 
and Pekin ducklings, and will be able to 
furnish them in any quantity.—[E. A, 


his 


Poultry Record to Be Proud of 

F. M. Prescott of Riverdale N J, a 
breeder of pure-bred poultry of the lead- 
ing strains, writes: “The remarkable 
open spring has started everyone in- 
cubating, and at this date we have 
shipped as many hatching eggs as we 
had at six weeks later date last year. 
The hens have seemed to anticipate this 
early demand and started right in, in 
January laying about 40%, of the entire 
flock and now up to 70% One pen of 
S C Reds, 10 pullets, after laying about 
70% for a month have laid 30 eggs 
in the last three weeks at an average of 
seven to 11 eggs a day.. We have eight 
breeds, all blue ribbon stock, and they 
could not lay better than they have all 
during February and March. Eggs are 
very fertile, averaging over 90%, and 
our last incubator hatched 74% of all 
eggs put in the machine, These high 
percentages are unusual around here 
for February and March eggs, and we 
lay these good results in considerable 
degree to the very mild weather. Our 
advertisement in the American Agrieul- 
turist is bringing in results commensu- 
rate with our high opinion of it as a 
first-class advertising medium for the 
poudtry fancier. We are carrying the 
same adv in 10 of the best papers we 
know. Based on our Own returns in 
seven years’ advertising, the returns 
from the American Agriculturist are bet- 
ter than any two of the others put to 
gether.” —IE, A. H. 


Every Parm Should Have Sheep 

Dr Sargent F. Snow, proprietor of 
Snowcroft farm of Syracuse, N Y, writes: 
“Our fiscal year at Snowcroft- has ended 
and the results obtained from sheep 
sales are so intimately connected with 
American Agriculturist as an advertis- 
ing medium, that I feel I ought to com- 
pliment the Management and thank you 
for the personal suggestions you have 
from time to time advanced. Why sheep 
are not more universally kept is to my 
mind a problem, Our Hampshire floch 
of approximately 50 breeding ewes and 
their offspring to the number of about 
60 more brought us in 1912 over $1560. 
To be sure this is from pure-bred stock 
sold for breeding purposes, but the west- 
ern demand for pure-bred rams of these 
heavier mutton breeds is so good that 
others might weil avail themselves of 
the epportunity offered in pure-bred 
stock. Besides the money returns, the 
satisfaction and interest one gets from 
watching results of careful breeding 
helps to make life worth lHving. We 
have now a fine specimen of a ram lamb 
that when 45 ays old weighed 52 
pounds, now at 70 days weighing 75 
pounds and bids fair to outdo his won- 
derful sire. : 

Of course, the Hampshire breed is 
not the only one to choose from, but the 
improved type we now have is about 
ideal for combined wool and mutton 
purposes. The value of a sheep flock to 
any farm is without question. Each 
well fenced field can be kept free of 
weeds by turning in the flock while it 
is being prepared for crops and im- 
mediately after the crop is harvest 
This removal of weeds is a source 0 
much satisfaction as well as a saving 
of labor. Every 100-acre farm can sup- 
port 20 to 30 ewes, mostly off such 
refuse. The wool question will undoubt- 
edly soon be settled and I hope in such 
@ way that the farmers’ interests” will 
be reasonably protected.”—{E. A. H, 


Splendid Gates’ Records 


H. C. Gates, proprietor of Crestmont 
Holstein herd of Canton, Pa, writes: 
“My results have been satisfactory, and 
I have made several sales through the 
American Agriculturist. I have nothing 
to sell at present except four bull calves, 
two of these “from my Korndyke bull 
and the other two King Segis breeding. 
T have been very busy testing my cows, 
and now have all of them A R O cows 
but one, and she freshened in warm 
weather and is in no shape for a test; 
14.9 pounds butter on a two-year-old 
to 25.8 pounds on a four-year-old Covers 
the records of my herd at present, but 
they are nearly all young and will in- 
@rease these records-with age. I-have 
secured a very fine bull calf from John 
Arfmann of Middletown, N Y, sired by 
Kine Segis Pontiac Alcartra, from the 
cow, Aaggie Grace Beryl] Wayne, 32 
pounds, whose untested daughter and 
one-day -old bull calf sold at the dairy- 
men’s sale for $1925. This heifer was 
afterward tested and made over 214% 
pounds as a junior two-year-old, after 
being shipped back from the sale and 
waiting 10 days after being in shape 
for the test. I also have a fine heifer 
ealf. sired_by Mr Artmane's $3¢,000 bull 
out of a full sister to his famous twins 
that made 22 and 23 pounds as junior 
two-yetr-olds.”—-fB, A: v4 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


POULTRY 





BREEDERS 





Counthers a" Bull Calf 


born Feb. 12, bis. He is large. straight and mighty 








well bred; he “is dark colored. Sire is Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and sire’s dam av- 
erage 32.57 lbs. bt r fre pS lbs. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 Ibs. 2775 lbs milk in 30 days. 
Dam of calf is a year-old granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De ber dam has an A. R. O. 
record of over 20 ib eli this calf registered, 
transferred, crated and f o b the cars for $60. This 
is a bargain. HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, West Winfield, N. Y. 











lf You Want HOLSTEINS, 


> m: ke a little money go as 
ou want good cattle 


of course you w 
far as possible 








from recognized lar ze producing families; then 
write us. No one quote you lower prices, 
when you consid quality of our stock 
(175 head) The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 











Imported Guernseys 


FRANK S. PEER 
Offers for Sale: 


30 two-year-old in-calf heifers. 
35 yearling heifers, mostly ready 
for breeding. 





CHOICE individuals bred for 
PRODUCTION, 

Write for information. 
ADDRESS: ATHENIA, N. J. 
































HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS | 


50—Cows—50 Due to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—5SO 2 and 3-year-olds 





F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 

















Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 











IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Box % A, Peekskill, N. Y. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Announcement No. 7 


Don’t buy dead chicks, it doesn’t pay. Get a guar- 
antee of safe delivery with them even if it does cost 
a little more. We guarantee our chicks to reach you 
alive and in good condition Single Comb White Leg- 
horns and Indian Runner Ducks, eggs, chicks, and 
ducklings. GRANT MOYER, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 








Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks. 
Our bs. kin Ducks won the Specialg for the Best Display 
t Philadelphia. Camden and Baltimore Shows this 


winte Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


36 A A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa 





d aa ft Service bulls from dams with 


official milk and butter records. 

Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 
Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully marked; very straight, square and level. Sire 
has 2 30 lb. dam and 33 i. grandam. Dams are sired 
by son of a 30 lb. cow. Write immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. Y 


FOR SALE =. 50 Reg yister wed Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
He I sve them right here 
on hand now. 7 Regis i Bulls out of A. R. O.Dams, 
service and Registered 
Cows and Heifers an > I er Calves, Price Right 
I also have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and Heifers 
fresh and soon to freshen and 75 head cows and 
heifers some fresh st to oes, goon; these are 
Grade Guernsey, Durham and Agsrshir 
J. &. FROST : - MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


THE LAKESIDE HERD POLSTEINS 


Handsomest of the Bree 
HOME OF THE , MODEL FA MIL vw" 
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Fifty. very highly bre rded, Holstein-Friesian 
heifers of various 2.2 ll from A. R. 0. an- 
cestors. Choice ¥ g 4. R. O. records. The 
finest class of y e breed pocket by 
large A.R. O. record 20 ibs. Priceg rea- 
sonable. Writ 

A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Hinchey Homestead gly Eg 
Ki 








Sire, King Pontiac Caly e by g of the Pon 
tiaes and out of a 24-i laug Y ng. De Kol 
i= of bull is Clyd Mercedes (lo fide Ak. 0 
3.2 Ibs. .She is a grand shter of Sir Clyde. This bull 
is large and very straigh Price $200 f o b Rochester 
n.Y. W. &. Hinchey. P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N 
SEGIS BEETS HENGERVELD 
A grandson of King Segis and great grandson of Hengerveld 
DeKol, born Jannary lst i912; dam with # record of 18.44 
Ibs. of butter and 387.60 Ibs. of milk in 7 days, at the of 


three years. He traces twice to that wonderful sire King Segis 
with 76 A. R. O. daughters, more white than black, a good 
individual. The first check for $75.00 gets him. ” address 
J.A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, 5. Y 


of Rose Comb Reds. 


Hone’ $ Crescent Strain ive seen earetut 


e bred 
the past twelve years. Three of ay P.-L Fy — 
Albany prize winners will be given to the parties order- 


ing the largest number of eggs during months of April 
and May, 1913. Mating list free OD. R&R. Pa as 
Crescent Hilti Farm, Box C, Sharon Springs, N ° 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Eggs for hatching from the world’s most prolific layers 
of winter eggs, fine big birds that lay big while eggs, 
$1.50 and $2 per 15, $8 and $10 per 100. 

WARD W. DASEY . FRANKFORD, DEL. 








THOROUGHBRED 
Brown and White Leghorns 
| Single Comb. Eggs $3 per 100, 60¢ 15, from 
big laying strai: M. F. BOLT, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 





Eggs, 81 per 15; $2 per 40. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Brahmas, Black Minorcas, Sing'e and Rose Comb, Brown 
and White Leghosns, Silver Spangied Hamburgs, Buff Leg- 
horns; 19 varieties. A‘so Houdans, White Urpingtons. Cata- 
logue. 30 years experience. 8. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 





$1.25 per 13, Owen Farms prize strain. Fawn Indian 
Runner duck egss. white egg strain, $1.50 per Li 
T. H. METTLER, East Millstone, N. J. 





EW YORK PRIZE-WINNING 
Light. Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15. R. I. Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White, Brown Leghorns, 
eggs $1.50 15, $7 100. Catalog Gratis. A few choice 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J, 





reise aS 1000 superior baby 
ren ater chicks come to life 
daily with this report. White and Brown 
Leghorns are two of our varieties. Write 
jo catalogue, mating and Price List of 
ticks and hatching eggs 
POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





TAYLOR'S 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent Jayers. Un- 
limited range. Hot ay mammoth incubators used. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Point, N. Y. 











One of the Greatest Bull Caives of the Holstein Breed For Sale 
Frontinac Inwaide Korndyke 


Five crosses of Pontiac Korndyke. + of the greatest 
iving sires. Breeding faultiess. Browa Grethorn, Canton, N. ¥. 


F oO R Ss A L E: 75 high-grade Hol- 
ein cows giving 49 
to 60 Ibs. of milk a day ’ yearlings and 2 yr. 
olds. All fine marked and good size. 20 registered com 
yearlings and registered hulls. Reagan Bros., Tully, N 
Branch address, Plumiye Farm, Fairview Viliage, Pa. 


. 
Chenango and Madison County 
High-grade Holstein cows. Are heavy producers. Can 
furnish large, young. fresh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Nerwich, N.Y. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and [mported 














of Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona aoe win- 
ning fowis at New York City show and $1. 50 
county fair, also of Indian Runner ducks, 


P. 0. HUDSON - : HAROLD, MD. 


‘ware Indian Runner Ducks 


an S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
day-old chicks and ducklings from bred to lay, 
farmers’ prices. Catalog free. 
Route |, Clayton, WN. Y. 





Eggs. 
free range stock, at 
Patterson Poultry Farm, 


Day Old Chicks and Du 


Single Comb White re one. Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings. About 150 yearl: ekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 











sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 8 Comb White Leghorns. Comb 
than any herd in United States. Bahy 7 Srena uate: tae 
1. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woedvitie, W. Y. | Oltlokes, ‘sw oughbred range stock de- 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. Eggs GRINNELL. "Sede, N.Y. 
tt ter. 76 White indian 
Barred winning S 
AYRS Best Layers: best stock, Ege» ‘uly. 41.00 per setting 


Stock from A. R. dams. Cows of good size, good 
type and quiet disposition. Visitors welcome. 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, - CHERRY CREEK, W. Y. 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein edttle. Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows. 
write for icale list: Specisl offers in excellent 
calves. C. Owen Garman, Box E. Tramaeeburs. N.Y. 











DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


TWNvilmael) We Guarantee 95%, Fertility 
FARMS fae 


strong oman parent stock, 
HAMILTON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS ANO EGGS 


are bred right 
Open range, green feed, 
make Hamilton 
our illustrated catalog 


Hamilton Farm, Box H, Huntington, N. Y. 


Because we know they are finest quality—from 
laid under the most sanitary conditions 


and carefully selected for shipment. They satisfy. 
careful mating, perfect housing—these things 
Leghorns the best you can buy. Write today fer 
and price list. It will save you money 





S$. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Rhode 
Island Reds, Columbian and Bar- 


My stock is bred for big egg 
production as well as exhi- 
bition type., and is noted for 
heavy laying of large eggs that 
bring top” prices I have had 
24 years’ experience in artificial 
incubation, and by closely study- 
ing the breeding and hatching 
senitary conditions, I am able to 





under the most 


produce “Chicks free from White Diarrhoea. Also 


Eggs for Ha‘vhing. Sent by Parcels Post if re- 
quested To make sure of securing my ‘‘VITAL- 
ITY” Chicks of Quality, get your order booked 
now. Write ‘- — booklet and reasonable prices 


on Chicks and Ex 
D.C. R. Horr, Leek Box Ne. 145, 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 
Send for my 1913 mating list Containing cuts of my 
birds. My exhibition matings are ag fine as you will 


Neshanie Station, N. J. 





find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger and lay a larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my prices are hone 


prices; my selling plan is the only safe way to buy; 
my mating list is worth a_postal 
F. J. DE HART . F..0.3 Cortiand, N. Y. 














‘Rhode Island Reds 


Lay best, winning national egg-laying contest 
over all other breeds. Weigh heavy, maturing 
earliest for heavy yellow skinned broilers. and 
are most beautiful and most profitable of ail 
fowls. Fine mothers. I have hatching eggs from 
my famous flock of heaviest laying Reds in 
America, Rose and Single Comb; generations of 
trapnested record-breaking fayers behind them; 
combining in one flock blood from all best kvown 
R I Red breeders in America Raised in clover, 
on free range, in colony houses. wide epen ali 
winter, making hardy, vigorous, record-breaking 
winter layers. Eggs from picked layers $2 per 
setting, $7 per 100. High fertility and safe de- 





livery. guaranteed, Order now to avoid disap- 
pointment. Few magnificent cockereis from heavy 
layers, also some beautiful mature pullet now 
laying heaviest, for sale 

VIBERT RED FARM, Bex 20, Weston, N. J. 


Owners and breeders of the heaviest laying 
datk red to the skin Reds ever bred 
































B Baby Chicks $10.00 per 100 100 


Pekin Ducklings $20.00 per } 
— Drakes for sale. Satis action guaranteed. Write 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 





SWINE 


BREEVERS 





Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the trae Dares 





JAWS FRIEND—Graad 
Champioa, Ohio Siate Fate 


PAL’S PRINCE—Grand 
Cham 


pion. Indiana State Fair 


40E ORION 34—Winner CHERRY KING@—Greatest 
at International Living Durer 





Ohoice females are being bred to above boars. 


Write for information. 


Herd 1 from chol 





CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio 





DUROCS Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big stowthy, kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonab Send for eireular 
D. H. DREISBACH.,. P. rg Box 187. Kingston, Obio 








5 Bred sows and Gilts 
Service boars, summer gtits open or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We ig Kind. 

O. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. O. 


DUROC JERSEYS | 


Champion herd at W. 
1912. Booking orders Ms oS, ics 
MARTIN, Stout's Milis, W. Va. 





Herd headed by two big 
‘ee Fair ne 

ate Fairs 
p weigh 600 





to 800 ibs. R. B. 
HELDON FARM * Pies ot both sexes 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 





HIGH-CLASS nee | 


Open sows or gilts, Boarsany age. Theprolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as deacription or returned af my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


Studebaker’s Durocs 





From the Miami 


Valley, the foun- 
tain head of the breed: Gilts S ed fo August farrow, 
others ‘open. Pairs not akin brood any age 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANO = CITY, OHIO 





IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for Mar. and Apr. 
farrow. Price 83) and up. Pigs not related. 
V. E. MICHAEL, YELLOW SPRINGS, O 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
pigs oe ae peta; gin i popular pa K out on 


EZ METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
Large Type Poland~ China 


1 gilts for May and June farrow. Serv One 
t year-old, large type, Big Defender No. yeast, ”"rkes 
reasonable. &. ©. MeLaughiin, Box 85, Pleasantville, 0. 

















FANCY POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the piace to get them, 
sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three mionths 
pits $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd ail Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Hall, Farmdaie, 0. 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. P I G ty 


and CHESTER W HITE 
No stock for sale at present, dut orders booked 
for spring pigs. EUGENE P. R  Wayville, N.Y. 


* 7. 
O. I. C. Spring Pigs 
Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. Ndéw 
booking orders F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, WN. Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some —* preans stock. Also booking orderg for 
Prices reasonable. 

BURKETT BROTHERS 

112 Werth Fourth St., Columbus 0., or 315 Fourth 

Ave., New York, WN. Y. 


ee 
Mule-Foot 

















The FARMER’S FOWL 


Py ag Fe} Reds. The best 


ee Thee, Wildes Wilder, eT ie. Mickiona hoe 





Ancon —BEST OF WINTER 


LASERS, Bas AND 
E. B. MANN. DELAWARE. NEW JERSEY 











DUROCS, 
bred for March and Apri! farrow ; wt | 














Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H.D. Harpending, Dundee, N.¥ 


BERKSHIR 


fall gilts. Will be pleased to book your Ae 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. v 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akir Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, Oe Peyster, N.Y. 


Huntington Valley Berkshire Swine 














We are of- 
sortase s 
— 











for sale. Pigs of both sexes. Can furnish pais 
and trios not akin Harpending stock direct. Prices 
reasonable. ORD 3. DOHL, Harveyville, Pa. 





Md Best of breed- 
arge Berkshires fs ree, 
Lary le. Bred Sows and Service ars. 

ROSEDALE FARM, Tarrytown, N. Ys 


BERKSHIRE trices. 


pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and 
ing. “Write for prices Siters ordering ~ Re 
H. S&S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
Both Sexes; Masterpiece and pete Breeding: 
bred sows. ‘Prices reasonable. ration free. 

A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgchamoton, N.Y. 





Sows, boars and gilts, hoe 
Maret rand 








Heart’s Delight Farm 


tance vorksuine BOARS 


Ready for service. Guaranteed to be sure 
breeders afd satisfactory or an 
rped to us at our expense 
R 


tu co 385 
W. H. MINE Chazy, New York 





The most scarce animal in Chester Co.,today, the 


Chester White Pig 


Wineshocking Farm offers 6 fall farrow gilts ‘an@ 
4 boars 


$20.00. and $25.00 each. spring | itera 
have arrived. Orders booked Jor shipment at wean- 
ing $10.00 each, a 00 a ir, all stock regis- 
tered. F. W. LEVIS, No. |, Chadds Ford, Pa. 





OLLINS JERSEY RED| 








ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Superior mothers. “Order ~ B, pigs now, high quality, 


fair prices. It is not what you pay. but what you 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Bex 272. Rechester, N. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A few nice bred | ae for you men who put off ordering 
that pure-b For sale at prices that will please 
you. DO. R. ACKLIN, Perrysburg, Ohie. 


Bake & Sox Hill Stock Farm 


Dealert in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Rest or earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 


Hampshires 


Boars and Gilts, ar and 














IN WOMAN’S REALM 





The Little Boy’s oy’s Baby Prayer 


i God, I need you | you awful bad; 
I don’t know what to do; 

My papa’s cross, my mamma’s sick; 

I hain’t no fren’ but you 

Them keerles angels went an’ brung 
*Stid of the boy I ast, 

A weenchy, teenchy, baby girl, 
I don’t see how they dast! 


Say, God, I wish’t you’d take her back, 
he’s.just as good as new; 
Won’t no one know she’s secon’ 
But ‘ceptin’ me an’ you 
An’ pick a boy, dear God, * yourself 
The nicest in your fold; 
But please don’t choose him quite so 


hand, 


young, 
I'd like him five years old. 
(Exchange. 


Dimond Edge 


MRS YOUNG 





Make foundation 21 ch. 

ist row—1 dc in Gth ch, 11 dc on 
next 11 ch, ch 2, 1 dc in 20th ch, 
2 ac in last ch, ch 3, turn. 

2a row—2 @ ¢ in Ist dc, ch 2, 3 
dc in space, ch 2, 10 d ¢ on last 10 
ac of preceding row, ch 2, 1 dc in 
eenter of 5 ch, ch 5, turn. 

3a row—8 d c, 2 ch, 3 d c in space, 
ch 2, 8 d c in space, ch 2, 3 dc in 
last dc, ch 3, turn. 

4th row—2 dc in Ist dc, *ch 2, 
3 ac in space *, repeat from * to * 


Attractive Edging 
twice, ch 2,6 dc, ch 2,1 dc in 5 ch, 
eh 5, turn. 

5th row—4 dc, *ch 2, 8 d c in 
space*, repeat from * to * 3 times, ch 
2, 3 dc in last dc, ch 8, turn. 

“6th row—2 dc in Ist a c, *ch 2, 
3 dacin space*, repeat from * to * 
4 times, ch 2, 2 d c, ch 5, turn. 

7th row—4 ‘a e, *ch 2, dc in 
oeeee's repeat from * to * 3 times, 

8 dc in last dc, ch 3, turn. 

Math row—3 dc in first space, *ch 
2,3 ac in next space*, repeat from 
* to * twice, ch 2, 6 dic, ech 2,1dec 
in center of 5 ch, ch 5, turn. 

9th row—8 dc, ch 2, 3 dc in space, 
eh 2, 3 ac in space, ch 2, 3 dc in 
last space, ch 3, turn. 

10th, row—3 d c in first space, ch 
2, 3 dc in next space, ch 2, 10 4 ¢, 
ech 2, 1 d c in center of 5 ch, ch 5, 
turn. 

llth row—12 dc, ch 2, 3 dc in 
last space, Repeat from 2d row. 





Domestic Sclence in Rural Schools 


Ideas as to the proper things that 
children should be taught in school— 
either in town or the country—are 
slowly but surely changing. Now not 
only is it deemed necessary to give 
them ‘book larnin’,” but practical 
things are more and more being 
taught. 

These practical subjects are being 
installed more rapidly in the city 
tchools than in the rural ones. But I 
don’t know as I can see why country 
people should be slower in adopting 
this new idea, for I think most farm- 
«rs pride themsleves on being practi- 
cal above all things. 

Perhaps in the case of domestic 
science it is because some have the 
wrong viewpoint about it. There are 
a great many poeple who think the 
proper place for a girl to learn cook- 
ing and sewing is in her home with 
}er mother as instructor, That’s all 
right, indeed fine, if her mother is ca- 
yable. But for one home, where the 
ynother is a good cook, well versed in 
home management, home hygiene, 
food valués, etc, there are nine where 
the head of it knows very little about 
such things. What about the daugh- 
ters of these nine? There is little like- 
lihood of their managing their homes 
any better than did their mothers be- 
fore them. 

In thinking of this phase of the sub- 
pect, I went over carefully in my mind 
the experience along this line of iny 
old school girl friends. And with one 
exception, I think the daughters are 
keeping house practically in the same 
way as their mothers did. If their 
mothers were good housekeepers they 
are; if they were slovenly ones, the 
daughters” homes won’t bear very 
close inspection, 

Now, however, people are commenc- 
ing to think that this is not a neces- 
-peary evil-—that.domestic science should 

- ; 


ght in every school, Even 
where necessarily the instruction at 
present would have to be very limited, 
it is thought that a little is better than 
none, and many times the girls be- 
come interested in the subject, and 
pursue it farther than is possible to 
Go in school. 

The mother’s attitude in regard to 
this new work in school is of utmost 
importance. You can’t expect a girl 
to be much interested or enthusiastic 
over it, if when she attempts to prac- 
tice at home what she has learned, 
the mother wet blankets it by poking 
fun at the things she has been taught, 
Furthermore, it won’t- hurt you a bit 
to buy a few pieces of modern equip- 
ment for your kitchen, such as your 
daughter is taught in school to use, 
Maybe you do think an ordinary table- 
fpoon is just as good to stir a cake 
with as a regular perforated mixing 
spoon, but if your Clara will become 
interested in making good cakes 
through that means, it’s worth while 
spending the ten cents, isn’t it? 

Of course the problem is where to 
get the teachers who can teach these 
things, but demand always creates 
supply. And if a teacher who can 
teach domestic science as well as 
arithmetic is demanded, and persist- 
ently enough, she will be forth com- 
ing, eventually. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 





A Square Deal for Farm Babies 


HARRIET WITTHOFT 


While attending the baby show at 
our tri-county fair last fall, I noticed 
60 Many small, undersized babies, and 
I wondered just where the trouble 
was; the parents looked strong and 
robust, but the babies were small, 
pale and weak looking. 

Do our farm babies get a square 
deal? For three years before I was 
married I did missionary and chari- 
table work in Chicago. There, much 
stress is laid on the feeding and care 
of infants. Papers and magazines 
devote much space to this subject, 
and then there are special lectures 
and demonstrations for mothers who 
care to benefit by them. 

I am a young mother, 
given much thought and 
raising of my baby boy. He is a 
little than fourteen months old, 
has never been sick an hour and 
walked and talked before he was a 
year old. He took the premium for 
the fattest baby among fifty others 
at our tri-county fair last week, so 
I wondered if my experience in rais- 
ing my baby would help some mother 
who might not know any more than 
I did when I became a mother, 

My baby weighed eight and one- 
half pounds when he was born; for 
the first six weeks he gained little, if 
any. Everyone advised feeding him. 
I consulted our family physician, and 
he angrily said, ‘‘Don't feed your baby 
anything but what nature has pro- 
vided for him, but give him all the 
water he can drink.” I took his ad- 
vice, purchased a nursing bottle, and 
every day gave him a bottle of water 
(1 kept the water warm, of course). 
The baby began to gain at once, and 
at the end of the first two weeks had 
gained one and one-half pounds. I 
fed him nothing until he was nine 
months old, then gave him a little oat- 
meal gruel and-fresh cow’s milk. 

It was a battle all the way through. 
People seemed determined that he 
should be fed. If I went visiting I 
had to watch him, and one day while 
I had company I found my visitor 
pouring cold tea down him. I rescued 
him at and told her my views on 
feeding dren. 

Then comes the 
baby's bowels moving 
Most everyone suggested 
known remedy, I gave nothing but 
castor oil and an occasional enema. 
When he was eight months old I gave 
the juice of oranges and cooked fruit, 
and have no trouble at all in keeping 
him regular. 

My baby is hat hed 
while he was I 
in the morning; he is large 
enough and plays on the floor I give 
the bath at night, as they naturally 
get dirty and soiled while playing all 
day. 

When it is 
flannel shirt 


an@ have 
care to the 


less 


once 
chil 
trial of keeping 
regularly. 
some well- 


once a day; 
gave ‘the bath 


since 


cool he wears 

and a flannel skirt 
that is made _ princess style, cove 
ering the chest; when it is hot I 
take the shirt and skirt off, leaving 
a sleeveless woolen vest that covers 
his ttle stomach and bowels, 
Cor ently, he has never had a 
cold, 

‘ hat has been good and 
f for my baby wi of be good 
and he althful for other babi I have 
tried to give my baby a ‘ ‘sanaie deal,” 
so that he might reach manhood with 
a strong, healthy body. And it is 
the 


healt 


duty of every mother to give her _ 


baby a “square deal,” thus doing 
away with so many weaklings who go 
through life unfitted for the duties of 
robust, healthy manhood and woman- 
hood. Again I say, “Give the farm 
babies a square deal.” 

{Prune juice is one 
laxatives for smali_ babies. Even 
when only a week old they may be 
given a few drops. This can be in- 
creased as necessary. Prune juice is 
a food. Castor oil is not.j 


of the best of 





From the Readers’ Viewpoint 


Dear Household Editor: TI notice 
on your page the lamentation of a 
farmer’s wife, simply because she has 
no clubs, shows and foolish society 
to run after. She does not seem to 
think it a pleasure to rear her chil- 
dren right. I married a woman in 
London, England, and after we had 
saved a litle money we came to the 
United States and settled in the 
woods to grow up with the country. 
We enjoyed life and raised our seven 
children, and I have lived to see them 
successful men and women. Do you 
think it was no pleasure, as well as 
@ great care, to rear them? I am 
nearly 79 years old, but still enjoy 
children, and look back with pleasure 
to the time we worked so har d to give 
ours an education.—[J. ; 

Dear Editor: Your reply 
“educated woman with the ignorant 
husband” was right good, but very 
mild. When a woman is enamored 
with some man, she calls this passion 
love, and thinks once married she 
can mold over his character, reform 
his bad habits, educate him and make 
aman of him after her own ideals. 
But, alas, after a time the passion 
subsides, and where is the love? 
Wives are commanded to love their 
husbands, not turn them down when 
they get sick of them. “Children to 
care for’’—oh, how awful! The best, 
the sweetest of all earthly treasures 
are the children given to a mother’s 
heart a care. Who would sigh for 
“musicarS’ when there is the music 
of childish voices and pattering feet 
in the home?—[Mrs H. R. 

Dear Editor: I cannot refrain 
from writing a few lines about mis- 
mated couples, How some people 
give way to their feelings! Myself a 
woman who married an uneducated 
farmer, no manager or business man, 
but I don’t let my feelings stop at 
that, the country and world is too 
beautiful and full of uplifting § in- 
spiration. I don’t tell everybody that 
I got the poor end of the rope. If 
that woman has children in the coun- 
try she is well blessed, no matter 
about the man; she has somebody to 
love and care for. A woman in the 
country has more real pleasure than 
city women, for not all society gentle- 
men are in reality what the cloth 
makes them. Some city women suffer 
a whole lot, but have learned to keep 
it quiet. Dear sister, the sun shines 
for you and for me, and if it rains 
the water is nice to wash the chil- 
dren’s clothes. The stars and stripes 


to the 


American Agriculturist 


look good to me; it is a 
America—why do you worry? Teach 
your children to love the truth, and 
all will be well.—[Mrs M. F. B., Ohio. 
{Mrs B is a native of Bavaria, and has 
lived in the middle west since coming 
to this country at 18 years of age.] 

Dear Editor: You repeated my 
sentiments to the lady who has such 
a husband. I truly wonder why such 
a refined woman married such a man. 
I know no better advice for her than 
to do right and treat her husband 
with respect. I think she lacks some 
true love in her case, and that ig 
the main point. If she were to lose 
him, I think she would change her 
mind. It seems to me that she would 
hate to run down ..e man she of her 
own accord selected. Seems to me 
she is a poor hand at selecting hus- 
bands. Do you think she would like 
him to see her letter in print? l 
hope he will, especially the answer 
to it—[Mrs W. H. G. 


Canning Vegetables 


J. M, A. 


glorious 





I have been very successful in this 
as I‘-have been canning them this way 
for eight years, and never had any 
spoil. I like Mason jars best, but 
sometimes use the glass top jars for 
corn, I use new tops and rubbers 
every year, 

CANNED Peas—Afier peas are 
shelled, fill pint or quart jars with 
them, fill up with clear cold water, 
lay the lids on and set into boiler, Put 
into boiler cold water enough to come 
two-thirds of the way up the jars. Set 
on stove, cover tightly and. bring to 
boil. Notice when they begin to boil and 
keep boiling for 2% hours. Remove 
lid, which must fit tight, and let steam 
out, then take out one jar at a time, 
lift off lid and put on rubber which 
has been placed in hot water a min- 
ute before, seal and return to boiler. 
Do this with all of them and boil one- 
half hour more, then remove and cool, 
the same as fruit before putting away. 
You must not lay jar lid down or get 
your dishcloth under it, as that will 
spoil the sterilization, 

One soon learns to hold the lid and 
put on the rubber at the same time, 
and to do it as quickly as possible. You 
must have something to set your jars 
on in the boiler, Some use straw. One 
of my friends who is successful lays 
a folded cloth in the bottom of boiler, 
but I have a rack made of lath, made 
just to fit the boiler which I keep 
from year to year. 

I use the same method with snap 
beans, and they are always nice. With 
corn I do the same, except I don’t put 
any water in jar. In preparing these 
for table use I put in salt and one 
level teaspoon of sugar to a pint jar of 
corn, peas or beans, when I cream 
them. With the beans, though, I drain 
off the water they were canned in and 
put on fresh. 

I use any boiler and rack to can 
most of the fruit, It’s so easy and the 
fruit always looks so much nicer than 
when poured into jars after it’s cooked, 
I also can fish this way. 














An Eight-Dollar Rural Schoo! Domestic Science Outfit 


The school improvement association of Alabama has taken up this year 


the 


introduction of domestic science and 


manual training in the rural 


schools, and is endeavoring to show that it is possible for a teacher of a 
one-room rural school to successfully cenduct a class in either of these sub- 


jects with a very simple outfit. 


The plan 


followed .is fom the teacher to 


organize the older pupils into a club, meet once a week at the Leerpurrntee 
after the regular bours and-carry on the work, " 
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Nina Purdy McDonald 
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STOPPED hoeing. That was 
the dinner horn. One toot 
meant something, to eat, 
and, though it wan’t supper 
time, I could: just see in 
my mind's eye a pan of 


Mandy’s crulliers, hot from the 
kettle, But there come _ another 
toot, longer and louder than the 


first. These horn-blowings was signals 
between me and Mandy. Two meant 
that someone wanted to see me, so I 
started for the house. And soon I 
began to run, for Mandy was blowing 
the horn again, and three times meant 
that something had happened. 

When I got to the lane leading to 
the chip-yard, | knew it was some- 
thing mighty important, because 
Mandy was running to meet me with 
her sunbonnet in her hand, She al- 
Ways comes running that way, her bon- 
met dangling by its strings, when she’s 
just full of something that’s going to 
bubble out if she don’t tell me right 
off. She come up to me, panting, her 
hair almost down, and flour on her 
arms and nose. ] 

“Oh, John!” she says, “I’ve been lis- 
tening on the phone—” 

I kind o”’ smiled, for us men always 
joked about our women knowing such 
a lot of news since we'd had tele- 

hones put in. 

. Sanky said, indignant, when she 
had got her breath, “Now you needn’t 
laugh. I’ve been listening on the 
phone, and I heard Kate Hawkins 
talking to Mame Scott. She says that 
Isabel’s married to a city fellow, and 
they're coming home tomorrow. She’s 
going to have them come down here 
the raising.” 
ka sort o’ whistled like. “Well, that 
is too bad,” I says. “Do you spose 

vid will care?” 

DeCare! Of course he will. He's felt 
terrible bad ever since Isabel throwed 
him over. And he’s coming home to- 
morrow, too. Oh, John, what can we 
do?” Mandy’s words stopped with a 
break. 

I looked away and found a stick to 
whittle. I can't ever stand to se:3 


By and by I says: “Shan’t I send 
David a telegram not to come?” 

Lord! Lord! When will men learn 
wisdom? I might ’a’ known better 
than to have said that, for Mandy lit 
on to me before I'd got to the ques- 
tion mark. 

“Tell that boy of our’n not tq come 
home when we ain’t seen him for six 
weeks? Everyone knows he’s coming 


home to the raising, and, if he didn’t, 


they'd know he had heard about. Isa- 
bel getting married, spite of all our 
excuses, We can’t do that. I thought 
you had more sense. It would be mak- 
ing a coward of him.” 

“{ didn’t think about that, Mandy,” 


I owned up. “Let him come home 
and take it like a man.” . 
But Mandy says, explaining: “It’s 


going to hurt him awful anyway, and 
to come home and find them here, and 
ali the neighborhood besides, poking 
fun at him because he got jilted, 
would about kill him. We've got to 
make it easier for him, John. You 
see, it don’t matter about our know- 
ing how bad he feels, because he’s 
our’n; and what hurts him has got 
to hurt us. But other folks won't 
treat his feelings that sacred; so they 
mustn’t know it.” . 

“There ain’t nothing in this world 
that will beat mothers planning for 
their children,’’ I thought. ’ 

Then Mandy says, coaxing: “Couldn’t 
you put off the raising?” 

if that wa’n’t just like a woman. 
They're all alike, giving real sensible 
reasons for not doing a thing; then, 
on top of them, turning around and 
wanting to do something - they 
shouldn’t for the same reasons. But 
bless them, we like them all the bet- 

r for it. 
tee NO. Mandy,” I said, “I couldn’t do 
that, for there ain’t nobody anywheres 
around but what’s been planning on 
this raising for a month back. And 
we've got to have the barn done, come 
haying time.” 

“That's so,” she sighed, : 

“Besides,” I said, “if we put it off, 
prob’ly Kate Hawkins or someone else 
would surmise why we done it.” 

“Yes,” Mandy agreed. “Kate Haw- 
kins would. She has acted just as 
spiteful and mean ever since Isabel 
broke her engagement. And how she 
will crow tomorrow about her girl’s 
city husband. And she will pat David 
en the shoulder and teli him he was 
tco slow. Oh, I can just see how she 
will act if we don’t do something. 

“I never would ’a’ known anything 
about this if I hadn’t been listening. 
Kate thinks she’s going to bring her 


bride on to me slap dab, so as to see 
me squirm. Well, she won't.” And 
Mandy’s chin dropped into the firm 
line it takes when she means a thing. 

“But what are we going to do for 
David?” she says looking distressed 
again. ‘ 

I was wondering about that myself. 
Ever since he had graduated from the 
medical school, and Isabel had been 
teaching over to Four Corners, they 
had been engaged. David had a good 
place now, doctoring in a hospital. But 
just when he began doing that, they 
quarreled. Isabel got jealous of a 
young girl, one of David's patients. 
And now she'd married another 
man. 

“Mandy,” I says, after thinking 
hard, ‘“what’s become of that girl that 
all the fuss was over?” 

Mandy looked up, understanding. 
“Why, David sees her real often,” she 
says, “and likes her too, but not the 
same as he likes Isabel.” 

“Why—" I stopped and cleared my 
throat. A wise man never tells a 
woman quick off what he’s going to 
Say, because, iaking it leisurely like, 
always makes it seem to amount to 
more. “Why,” I began again, “sha’n’t 
I send word for David to bring his 
lady friend home with him? He'll 
know who I mean, and that it’s im- 
portant, or I wouldn't send a tele- 
gram.” c 

“That's fine,” Mandy cries, delight- 
ed. ‘‘We'll surprise them all, even 
Kate Hawkins.” And from the look 
in her eyes, I could see she had be- 
gun to plan already. 

I sort o’ tingled all over and felt 
like chuckling, as I guess every man 
does when he’s proposed an accept- 
able idea to a woman creature. “It’s 
very satisfying though it ain't credited 
to him. 


Sending the Message 


Mandy getting down co business, 
Says: “Now John, you scour around 
and hitch up, and I'll get your sup- 
per. The hired men and I will do the 
chores, so you can go right down to 
the village and send the message. All 
the folks on the line would know 
about it if you sent it over’ the 
phone.” 

It was late that night when I got 
back, seeing as I waited for an an- 
sSwer. Mandy was out to the door by 
the time I had driven around the 
house, anxious to hear the word I had 
brought. When I told her David said, 
“All right,” she clapped her hands 
like a girl and ran back into the 
house. 

When I come in after putting the 
horses out, I found ‘er scouring the 
faucets by the kitchen sink. She al- 
ways does that if she’s pleased about 
something. It didn’t make no differ- 
ence that she'd done it just that morn- 
ing. Before we went to bed, she 
showed me a cake, all white, that she 
called the bride's cake, She had made 
it for Isabel. 

“That will take them down some,” 
she says, smiling satisfied. 

Next morning, when I come in from 
milking, breakfast was ready, but 
Mandy wa'n’t there. Soon she come 
into the house with a bunch of daisies. 
After she had put them into water, 
she carried them into the _ setting 
room. I followed her. There, on a 
stand in one corner, was a picture of 
David's friend that Mandy had fished 
out from among his things. Beside it 
she set the vase of daisies. 

The face in the picture was real 
Sweet and pretty looking, and the 
flowers by it seemed to mean that we 
set a lot by her. It was brought to 
me fresh again that Mandy had a good 
far-seeing head on her. I'd realized 
this different times before, but always 
let it slip past without thinking more 
on it until something new brought it 
to my notice. After breakfast we 
slicked up a bit, Mandy looked as 
fresh as them flowers on the setting 
room table, in her light blue calico 
dress with a white collar and apron. 
Her hair was fluffed out more than 
usual, and, as she was some excited, 
her cheeks was nice and pink, 

I couldn’t help telling her how 
pretty she looked, and how much 
more I thought of her now than when 
I married her twenty-five years ago. 
Her cheeks got pinker, and I could 
see she was mighty pleased. 

“I didn’t fuss up much today, be- 
cause I'll be so busy,” she says, mod- 
est like. Then, with a troubled wrin- 
kling of her forehead, “Mebbe I ought 
to ‘a’ worn something fancier for 
David.” 

I told her I guessed David wouldn't 
be thinking about her clothes. 

The folks began coming about nine 
o'clock. ‘They had all heard about 
Isabel's getting married, and the won 
en began discussing it right away. 


ALL THE FAMILY 


_ 


Mandy fell right in with the rest of 
them and seemed real giad for Isabel. 
They was all our friends, so they 
didn’t speak about David, though they 
looked kind o’ curious at me and 
Mandy. 

Somebody asked what the man’s 
name was, and old Miss Yates, Isa- 
bel’s aunt, said that her niece didn’t 
say, as she had only sent a telegram 
saying that she was married and 
would be home today, but that all her 
folks knew it. was Jack Hillis, a rich 
merchant, that had been sweet on 
Isabel for some time. 

Just then the Hawkins’ wagon 
drove up, and the babble got worse 
than ever. Mandy went to meet Kate 
with her hand stretched out and her 
face smiling. 

“I want to congratulate you on your 
new son,’ she says, very distinct. 
“You're going to have them come 
down to the raising, ain't you? We've 
been planning on having them. 

“I’ve made a bride’s cake for Isa- 
bel,”” she goes on, turning to the rest 
of the women. 

Kate was all smiles at first, but I 
knew it didn’t please her, when she 
see how cool Mandy took it, and that 
she was expecting the weddin’ers. 
She said though, very sweet, that they 
would come about noon and drive 
Straight to our place from the depot. 
Then she went on to say that Isabe! 
had done very well; since Mr Hillis 
had a lot of money and a brownstone 
house in the city. 


The Surprise 


“You know Bell's been going with 
him a lot lately,”’ she says, looking at 
Mandy with a you-know-since-when 
look, 

Then she asked her, sudden, “Ain't 
David coming home today?” 

Mandy smiles and says, innocent, 
“Yes, he’s coming this afternoon. 
Ain't it fine all this should happen to- 
gether? We'll have quite a day of it.” 

The folks was all here now, so I 
took the men out to work, and the 
women went into the house. Soon I 
had to go to the house for some tools 
I'd left there, and, as I was wonder- 
ing how Mandy was getting on, I went 
into the setting room, 

As I was stepping in, I heard Mame 
Scott say to another woman in a 
whisper that could ‘a’ been heard 
clear out in the kitchen: “I wonder 
if David knows,” and I knew they was 
still at it, 

Kate Hawkins heard her too, and, 
as she was just aching to get it back 
on Mandy, she says: ‘We'll have to 
laugh at David about getting his place 
filled so soon. I shouldn’t wonder but 
he'll feel sort o’ slim.” 

Mandy says: “Oh, I don’t know, I 
guess he'll be glad to see Isabel mar- 
ried happy. It will be a pleasant sur- 
prise.” 

Mame Scott whispered again: “It 
can't be he knows,” then, “well, Hillis 
wil! do a lot better by her than some 
fellows would.”’ 

Mandy’s eyes snapped at that, and 
I come near upsetting that vase of 
daisies. After this excitement was 
over, somebody asked whose picture 
that was by it. I said it was David's 
friend, and someone else says: “Why 
that is the girl that made all the 
trouble.’ I said: “Yes, and she and 
David thinks a sight of each other.” 

Mandy takes up the picture and 
passes it around. “We couldn't think 
more of her if she was our own 
daughter,” says she, 

Most everybody thought she was 
pretty, but Kate Hawkins just sniffed. 
I went back to the barn then, for I 
saw that Mandy didn’t need no help 
to keep her end up. it ain’t no vanity 
when I say that I kept up with John 
Hawkins out among the men. I 
bragged that girl up till I had to send 
to the house for a jug of buttermilk. 

A little before noon, I called the 
men off, so as to get washed up by the 
time dinner was ready. The women 
were bustling around, setting tables 
and dishing up victuals. One table 
in a corner of the dining room had 
been fixed up with a lot of flower 
trimmings for the bride and groom 
and her folks. 

Everybody seemed to get excited as 
it got about time for them to come. 
But Mandy worked right along, calm 
and undisturbed, giving orders here 
and there, and keeping things running 
smooth. Once she gave me a just 
meant-for-you look, and I could see 
that she was feeling bad for David 
and wondering how she could tell 
him what had happened, before they 
all pounced on to him. At the sound 
of a wagon and a loud “whoa” out- 
side, there was a rush for the door, 
the women being first. I finished wip- 
ing, because to be too anxious is worse 
than not enough, and I wan't in much 
of a hurry to see the chap that had 
took my boy’s place. 

By the time I'd got there, th® folks 
was looking at each other and saying 
things among themselves, surprised 
like, and Mandy and Kate was° all 
flustered. 

Then I heard a weil-known voice 
call out: “Hello, good people! Don't 
you want to meet my wife?’ 

And there, coming up the walk, was 
David with Isabel on his arm. 


’ 





Vows made in storms are forgotten 
caims. 
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Mrs. Homelot—“Gracious, Anty 
Drudge! I’m ashamed to have 
you see my house! But the 
new calf got the colic, and I’ve 
been in the barn all morning. 
It’s better now, and it won’t 
take me long to clear away 
these dishes. They’ve been 
soaking in cool water and 
Fels-Naptha Soap.” 


Anty Drudge—“Lots of women 
would be tuckered out after 
nursing a calf through the 
colic. But I see you believe 
in making the best of things. 
Besides, you save your time 
and strength by doing things 


the easy way.” 

Women don’t 
need to be tired 
out with their 
weekly washing 
nor housework if 
they do it the 
Fels-Naptha way, 
in cool or luke- 
warm water, with 
no hard rubbing 
and scrubbing. 

Fels-Naptha Soap 
makes dirt disappear. 
It cuts the grease on 
pots and pans, and 
makes them shine. It 
cuts work in half, 
too, and does it better 
than it ever was done 
before, with less 


trouble. 


Use Fels-Naptha Soap eccording 
to the easy directions on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philaceiphia. 
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A Missouri Maid 


L. W. WHITLOCK 


of Missouri’s little girls 
h eyes so blue and sunny 
six years old—dquite tall, 
happy always as Can be. 


One 
Wit 
Just 
And 


curls, 
you see, 





Miss Louise 


Of Rose of Sharon oft you hear— 
Not quite my name, but very near: 
I’m Louise Sharon; friends, now pray, 
Are you not glad I came today? 


Entertaining for Bob 
JENNIE G. WALKER 


Little Sharon 





When spring comes to St Anne’s 
she hastens shiveringly across the 
frdzen lake; but, once on the island, 
begins her annual labors with vigor 
and content. For this reason it usu- 
ally happens that long before the ice 
leaves the harbor, the snow has all 
been shaken from the _ trees that 
crown the bluff, sloping terraces are 
robed in velvet green, and the beach 
road is swept white and shining. 

The year Bob Brentwood was four- 
teen years of age, the first of May 
found the island green and smiling, 
but still effectually cut off from the 
mainland by miles of ice too danger- 
ous for sledding. No mail or express 
had reached St Anne’s for four weeks, 
and at the close of a long winter, 
supplies were beginning to run very 
low. 

On May day the boys of the village, 
disdaining the littl park which 
spring had soe thoughtfully made 
ready, set the annual May pole on the 
ice near the wharf. Here the young 
people, even in the midst of their 
#zames, kept a sharp lookout for the 
primitive ice-breaker which would 
bring supplies and passengers across 
the straits at the earliest opportunity. 
“Ham and Eggs” the children called 
the sturdy old boat because her first 
arrival each spring betokened a 
change in the winter’s diet. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon 
Hilda Brentwood. Bob’s older sister, 
climbed upon one of the wharf piles, 
so long unused, and sat looking dis- 
econsolately toward the dim outline 
of the mainland. 

“‘& ship, a ship, my kingdom for 
a ship,’ is it, Hilda?’ queried her 
friend Suzanne, 

“I certainly was wishing for old 
‘Ham and Eggs’,” answered Hilda, 
“Do you know, I’m dreadfully wor- 
ried about the refreshments for Bob’s 
birthday party day after tomorrow. 
I've been waiting and hoping the 
boat would come, and I don’t believe 
there are eggs enough on the island 
to make the birthday cake.” 

“I was so anxious to have the 
party nice,” she continued. ‘Mother 
always gives him a lovely celebration, 
and he is so disappointed this year 
because’she and father can’t get here 
in time!” 

“Maybe the boat will get through 
yet,” sympathized Suzanne, gazing 
anxiously across the ice. 

“There’s one thing, though,” ex- 
claimed Hilda, “I mean to have 
plenty of candy. Not even a gum 
drop can be bought in town, and very 
little sugar; but we are going to take 
the maple sugar French Louis brought 
us, a few weeks ago, remelt it and 
poi -it into all sorts of pretty shapes, 


- bit of butter,” 


THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Aunt Emily says I may invite you 
and Marie and the rest of the girls in 
our crowd to help me tomorrow even- 
ing.” 

“Oh what fun!” cried Suzanne. ‘We 
can call it a sugaring: off, and I'll 
bring some nuts we’ve been saving 
home,” 

“What a dear you 
laughed Hilda, swinging 
her high seat. “I’m not 
moping here any longer, 

out on a foraging expedition. 
you come tomorrow evening.’ 

“If anyone can get supplies, it’s 
Hilda,” thought Suzanne as_ she 
watched her friend making her way 
along the wharf to the village street. 
Every one of the island’s population 
of five hundred people knew Hilda, 
the doctor’s daughter, and no man was 
more beloved than the good doctor, 
whose failing strength had compelled 
a winter’s rest in the south. 

As she mounted a cliff path, Hilda 
puzzled over the refreshment ques- 
tion. “Bob would rather have chicken 
salad for his supper than anything 
else I know of,” she decided, “and 
I'l) just try Patrick Flynn. Maevhe 
he can help me out.” 

Patrick, being at leisure, answered 
her knock himself. In the summer 
he busy man, dividing his time 
between escorting summer visitors 
around the island and raising chick- 
ens for the hotel. He greeted Hilda 
with volubility, but she had come at 
an unlucky time, it seemed. The 
night before, six of his chickens had 
disappeared, stolen, Patrick believed, 
by some of the good-for-nothing half- 
breeds who lived in the little Indian 
settlement four miles from the vil- 
lage. “And do you think I’d be sell- 
ing my chickens anyway, Miss HTlda,” 
he continued, ‘“‘when they’re just be- 
ginning to lay? Sure, and they’re 
too precious to be eaten when there’s 
not a dozen eggs on the island. 

Too disappointed to make any re- 
ply, Hilda had started down the path 
when Patrick called after her, 
“Come back, Miss Hilda, You didn’t 
think I meant it all? Sure, and I 
wouldn’t refuse anything to your 
father’s daughter. It’s a great bless- 
ing to us all that he’s coming back 
himself again. Indeed, and you shall 
have your chickens as soon as you 
want them, with a few eggs for good 
measure.” 

“Now I’ll see if that dear little Miss 
Anderson can spare me a teeny, tiny 
thought Hilda, as she 
told Patrick goodby. “Butter is more 
precious than gold, and I could get 
only a pound at the store.” 

[Concluded Next Week. 


at 
Suzanne,” 
from 
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Winning the Camera 

ZHLIA MARGARET WALTERS 
The five young Martins stood around 
Uncle George in almost breathless 
interest while he unpacked his box, 
Uncle George made an annual visit, 
dropping in from some out-of-the way 
corner of the world, and the boxes 
he brought were things to dream of 
for months in advance, There were 
gifts for all the family in this one, 
and last of all Uncle George lifted 
out a snapshot camera, and held it 
a@ moment in his hands. The three 
elder Martins drew quick breaths. 
They had been longing for a camera 
for more than a year now. 

“This is for one of you children,” 
said Uncle George, setting it on the 
table. 

The Martins looked at each other. 
In some mysterious way Uncle George 
was going to decide which child de- 
served the camera. He had done 
such things before. Well, I can’t be- 
gin to tell you how good the three 
were the néxt week, and how oblig- 
ing they were to Uncle George. Ted 
and Lucille didn’t care, They were 
too small for a camera, A week 
passed, and nothing more was said 
about it. 

The children talked of it to each 
other, however. “You could make 
regular histories of things you wanted 
to remember if you had it,” said 
Doris. “You could take parties, and 
your class at school, and Sunday 
school, and visitors, and the dogs and 
chickens, and places in the woods, and 
everything.” 

That night at the table Uncle George 
said, “Who lives in the gray house 
you pass on your way to school, the 
one with the row of hollyhocks com- 
ing up along the fence?” 

Wade and Grace didn’t know they 
passed any gray house, but Doris 
could answer that Mr Carter lived 
there, 

The next day Uncle George wanted 
to know if the blue flags were out 
under the bridge that the children 
passed daily. Again only Doris could 
answer. Then Uncle George wanted 
to know if there was an elm tree in 
the neighborhood. Doris knew there 
was one at the corner of the next 
street. Once Uncle George asked if 
the robins in the apple tree were 
ready to leave their nest yet, and 
Doris cried, ‘Yes, they flew down yes- 
terday, and I’ve kept puss shut up 
until they can fly better.’ 

“You can have the camera, Doris,” 


said Uncle George. “I see you'll know 
how to use it.” 
“TI don’t see,’ 
Wade, “why tt matters .about 
robins,” 
“It doesn’t,” 


said disappointed 
the 


said Uncle George. 

3ut it matters whether you use your 
eyes, and remember what you see. 
An unobservant person is about half 
as useful as an observant one, Take 
my word for it now.” 

“Come along,” cried happy Doris. 
“I’m going out to take the very first 
picture of Lucille- and Ted on the 
old log in the orchard, and I shall 
need you both to help.” 


Letter Box 


Iva Waite of New York is 11 years 
old and a new member. She doesn’t 
think she can organize a club where 
she is because at night it is so dark 
the girls are afraid to go anywhere. 
[Why not organize a girls’ club that 
would meet some afternoon in the 
week? We have a number of Good 
Time clubs that meet in the after- 
noon.] . 
‘~ Dear Aunt Happy: We have tried 
some of your games in school and we 
think they are fine. I am 13 years old 
and read the Good Times page every 
week and enjoy it very much. I would 
like to become a member of the Good 

i 7ime club, Ella Glor, New York, 

Naomi Clancy of North Dakota, 
Idella Magovern of Massachusetts, 
Holger Mosvock of Minnesota, I-uth 
Towne of Vermont, Genevieve Hunt of 
of Idaho and Letta Bryne of Missouri 
are other new members. 

Winnifred Howes wrote in asking 
for membership, but neglected to 
write her address, If she will send 
this on to Aunt Happy she will receive 
her membership card. 

Harold Minnick of North Dakota is 
a 12-years-old boy who wishes to join 
the Good Timers. He lives on a 160- 
acre farm, is five feet, five inches 
high, has 15 rabbits and one pair of 
pigeons and is in the sixth grade at 
school, He owns a pony and saddle. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I enjoy reading 
the Good Time letters and only wish 
more of them would tell about the 
country in which they live. I live in 
what is known as one of the great 
wheat districts in Washington, The 
farms are very large in this part and 
the people are rather scattered, so 
there are very few young people. Last 
year I went to visit my sister and she 
took me through the state peniten- 
tiary at Walla Walla. If you think it 
would interest the young people I will 
tell about it next time. Sincerely, Mag- 
dalene Rhoades. [I am sure we would 
all enjoy reading the description, 
Magdalene, ] 

Catherine Mudgett of Maine is a 12- 
year-old new Good Timer. She has for 
a playmate a little kitty which sho 
can dress up in doll’s clothes and 
wheel in her doll’s carriage. She goes 





American Agriculturist 


neth. Barrett, Merle Christenden, 
Camille Christensen, Ernestine Dodge, 
Bertha Dodge, Margaret Grdhan, Dora 
Gillespie, Bessie Gillespie, Lloyd Good- 
will, Harry Hill, Annie Hill, Cora Hill, 
Grace Jackson, Jessie Jackson, Wirt 
Jackson, Harry Jackson, Buster Jack- 
son, Mary Jackson, Ernest Kight 
Rufus Kight, Clyde Leonard, Dovie 
Lyda, Jettie Lyda, Ceci] Lyda, Nola 
Lyda, Lee Lyda, Mildred Lyda, Jessie 
Lyda, Lizzie Peters, Lena Peters, Del- 
la Pemble, Monty Pemble, William 

Reed, Vivian Reed, Sarah Swains. 

Florence Page, of Vermont wrote 
Aunt Happy a nice letter, She is glad 
that the winter is over. She is going 
to have her picture taken and send 
it in so it may be printed. She also 
inclosed a copy of a poem, but as Aunt 
Happy explained in a former issue it 
is not possible to reprint articles that 
have been copyrighted and printed by 
other people. 





Spring Cleaning Time 


HARRY M. DEAN 


I can tell when spring is coming 
By the way the women act; 
They are fixing up for cleaning, 
There’s no way around that fact, 
Got to take up all the carpets, 
Hang ’em out and beat ’em, too; 
Got to wash off all the windows— 
More’n a thousand things to do. 


Taking down a stubborn stovepipe, 
Spill the soot upon my head: 
Then I choke on bitter cuss words, 
Wrestling with a folding bed. 
Smash a mirror into fragments, 
Break our best, most costly chair; 
But we overlook such trifies— 
Things have got to have the “air.” 
All the house is torn and tumbled, 
Not a blessed thing to eat; 
For the stove must have an outing, 
So ’twill come back “nice and sweet.” 
So I starve and sweat and stumble 
Through the house for three long days, 
Helping do the yearly cleaning, 
And what do I get in praise? 


Not a blooming thing, I tell you, 
For I only hear ’em say: 
“T do wish you’d move, John Henry— 
Seems you’re always in the way!” 
So it is from morn till evening, 
I have got to dodge and run. 
O, I’m always sorter thankful 
When the springtime cleaning’s done 


The Test 


L. M. THORNTON 





A little game played by the Oneida 
Indian boys should be popular with 
little Americans wherever they live. 
Two leaders are first chosen and then 
the other players set themselves in 
a half moon on the ground. One of 
the leaders is the Good Angel and the 
other the Bad Angel. The Good An- 
gel passes along the half circle of 
play.rs and pulls a lock of hair of 
each, Those who squeal go with the 
Bad Angel, but those who bear the 














Doris Taking the First Picture 


to school on the train every day be- 
cause there is no school in her dis- 
trict. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am a mem- 
ber of your club and am 12 years old. 
I think it is a dandy club. Our branch 
consists of 30 members, and we have 
fine times. We meet once a mont 
and have a president, secretary and 
one to keep good order, I would like 
very much to see your face; as yaur 
name is Happy, you must be _ very 
happy. My pet dog’s name is Coley. 
I am going to get ready to plant a 
flower garden for myself. I am doing 
my best for good times, My father is 
sick. Your nephew, Lawrence Free- 
man, Oregon. 

Mary Swains of Idaho sent in one of 
the largest lists for membership. 
These are the names: Helen Aber- 
erombie, Jean Abercrombie, Ewing 
Abererombie, Ruth Abercrombie, Wil- 
Abercrombie, Vie :Abererombie,- Ken- 


pain, and only grunt or laugh, £0 
with the Good Angel. When the two 
Sides are lined up the “tug of war” 
follows. 

A player squats on the ground op- 
pisite his opponent and each clasps 
his arms around the others waist 
They. then leap frog backward and 
the one who bears his opponent with 
kim or toosens his hold is the 
victor. The victors among the 
followers of the Good Angel meet 
the’ victors among the follow- 
ers of the Bad Angel and the “tug 
of war” is continued until one is left 
victor over all, or until all the victors 
belong to one of the two sides. 





This thought T give ¢ to oa all to keep: 
o soweth good seed shall surely reap; 
The year grows rich as it oweth 0 
And ites, latest sands are its sands 
rs) 


a, if Zora FSune C. R. Dorr. 
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The Taming of Miss Nervy 


MARGARET GIBSON 


T was mail day at Pike's 

Bluff. The narrow street in 

front of the postoffice was 

full, and the hitching posts 

each tethered its saddle 

horse, There were high- 
heeled boots with jingling spurs, 
reckless-looking sombreros, cartridge 
belts and full holsters, as well as 
leather and befringed leggings, but 
the crowd around the gray and weath- 
er-beaten cottonwood building was a 
decorous one. 

Even those who came and went 
through the swinging doors of the 
Cowboy’s Rest down street did so in 
a subdued way. Had a stranger, ex- 
pecting vociferation and reckless 
shooting, questioned the state of af- 
fairs, Limber Jack, the erstwhile Bad 
Man of Pike’s Bluff, would have ex- 


plained. 

“Don’t talk too loud, er Miss Nervy 
"ll git after ye. She don’t like a 
racket when she’s sortin’ the mail.” 

The men lounged and talked, ex- 
changing tobacco, the news of the 


frequent libations. Sud- 
door opened, and 
well- 


range and : 
denly the postoffice 
there was a hush An erect, 


built woman of about thirty stood 
there. The sun caught the ripples of 
her red hair, turning them to cop- 
per; her lips were set in a stern line 


as she looked slowly across the crowd. 





“You Samuel Smith!” Her voice 
drifted commandin even into the 
interior of the Cow “s Rest. “Your 
broncho’s scratching itself against 


the south wall fit to knock the house 


over. If you men ain't more careful 
you can’t hitch here at all.” 

A dozen men sprang with alacrity 
in answer to her complaint, and as 


many more reproved the owner of the 
offending animal, who was Smiling 
Sam to all but Miss Nervy, and who 


meekly led the p away. 
Juno Minerva h father had named 
her, and he had fondly hoped that 


his only daughter might unite the 
wisdom and beauty of her goddess 
godmothers. These she came to 
possess only in a moderate degree; 
also—from Minerva, perhaps—she in- 
herited a temper. 

Her father early widowed, had be- 
taken himself and his young goddess 
to the plains of the setting sun, where 


in the heart of the great grazing 
country he established a small store 
at a trading point on one of the great 
stage lines. He died while his daugh- 


ter was yet young, the general opinion 
being on his taking-off epitomized by 
Jef€ Merriman 1en he said, “How 
glad the old man must be to be good 
an’ dead, an’ where Miss Nervy can’t 
boss him for a spell 

“Blamed if sh ion’t try to regge- 
late every livin’ one o’.us,” Limber 
Jack would complain. “Jaws us ef 
we don’t change our shirts, er ef we 
run our horses, er take a hand at a 
quiet little game Allays two kinds 





o’ things is wrong—them we do, an’ 
them we don’t do—so anyway she’s 
sure to skin us.” 

Despite their faultfinding, the men 


who frequented~-Pike’s Bluff secretly 
admired and gloried in the possession 


of Miss Nervy. The very fearlessness 
and the high temper that rendered the 
contraction of her name a fitting one 


caused them to respect her. She was 
neat and businesslike; the goods in 
her little store were irrepproachable; 
as postmistress she was accurate; her 
arraignments, if severe, were usually 
acknowledged to be well-grounded, 
and above all, she was a woman. 

Today the crowd that awaited the 
sorting of the mail displayed, with 
all its decorum, a suppressed excite- 
ment. After much discussion on ways 
and means whereby Miss Nervy’s 
severity might be lessened, some of 
the more daring ones had hit upon the 
scheme of furnishing their goddess 
with a suitor. 

“Love,” declaimed Limber Jack t» 
the camp-fire circle—‘not the phi- 
landerin’ flirtin’ that most o’ us has 
done, but reggelar, squashy love, that 
means tyin’ up to the same post— 
softens the hardest-hearted, which 
means-Miss Nervy, to’rds the whole 
world, which means us. We'll choose 
a likely duck to b’siege our fair post- 
missis, an’ trust the rest to him an’ 
Providence.” 

After much deliberation Tom Ketch- 
um, who had been Nervy Tom un- 
til Miss Nervy wrested away his 
laurels, was selected as the Horatius 
of Pike’s Bluff. 

“IT s’pose it might as well be me as 
anyone,” he said, in tones of resigna- 
tion. “T’ll die sometime, anyway, 
either by shootin’ er broncho-bustin’, 
an’ ef it will help the gang any to 
have it come by red-headed lightnin’, 
-all right.” 

“He’s never balked at a proposi- 
tion yit, fr’m a bob cat up,” said Lim- 
ber Jack, exultantly; ‘“an’ ef he 
causes Miss Nervy to s’render, he’ll 
be good to her. We don’t want to 
s’press: her, understan’, merely to— 
er—to tame her, so to speak.” 

Again the postoffice door opened, and 
again she of the auburn hair issued 
an ultimatum. 

“Such of you,as expect any mail 


THE READING CIRCLE 


may come in now—single file, remem- 
ber. No, Thomas Ketchum,” holding 
up a warning hand, “you ain’t had 
even a circular from a whisky house 
in a year. You stay out.” 

“But I want some terbacker,” ex- 
postulated the man 

“Wait till the mail’s distributed,” 
she snapped. “I’m not a storekeeper 
now; I’m the gov’ment’s representa- 
tive.” 

The last letter and paper were 
handed out to the file that came and 
went, but the crowd loitered outside, 
as a moral support to Tom, who en- 
tered last and alone. The minutes 
went siowly by, but no sound was 
heard from within. 

“IT tell ye, boys,” gloated Jack, 
“Tom's the one for Miss Nervy. 
He'll give her jest that mixcher o’ 
iirmness an’ blarney that "ll ca’m even 
a red-headed woman. Why ain't we 
thought o’ this afore? While he’s 
cortin’ her, we boys kin hev some 
liberties when we come to tow: —” 

The door opened with explosive 
suddenness. Tom, with petrified face, 
came hastily down the steps, and Miss 
Nervy appeared so quickly behind him 
as to almost tread on his spurs. 

“If any of you men want to buy 
goods here, come on! If not, get away 
trom my premises!” Her square jaws 
fairly snapped shut, 
business is done, get back to work! 
Town's no place fer you!” 

And Tom's spirit was broken. He 
took his share of the work in a dull, 
dogged manner that hurt his fellows. 
Whatever Miss Nervy had said or done 
had been as an acid that bites deeply. 
A smothered aversion to the woman 
came to life, and among those who 
frequented Pike’s Bluff, and loitered 
to trade with Miss Nervy and listen 
to her vinegary speeches, the Flying 
Fiag men were conspicuously absent. 
One usually transacted business for 
the outfit, and even his business was 
brief. 

At first Miss Nervy ignored the ab- 
sence of the Flying Flag contingent, 
but finally curiosity—a failing com- 
mon even to godesses—mastered her. 
She was handing a sheaf of mail 
across the counter to Limber Jack. 

“The Fiying Flag seems to be giv- 
ing us the needed rest,” she ob- 
served sarcastically. “Has the fore- 
man really got them: to work at last?” 

“They're mos’ly ..kin’ turns at 
nursin’ Tom Ketchum in their spare 
time,” answered Jack, nonchalantly, 
as he stowed away the mail. 

“What ails Ketchum?” she queried, 
a shade of interest crossing her face. 

“Seem’s to hev been breakin’ down 
fer the las’ three months,” replied 
Jack, “Act’s like a man I knew ‘at 
got clawed up with a wil’ cat dh’ los’ 
his sperrit. So’s when a cayuse ‘at 
Tom was breakin’ fell on him a month 
ago, an’ smashed some ribs, he kind 
o’ giv’ up an’ got a fever. We boys 
don't know much to do; but Bob 
Smith, ’at’s bin a hoss doctor, he fixes 
up some mashes now a’ then. We're 
all powerful sorry.” 

“A horse doctor! 
fools!” scolded Miss Nervy. 
kill him amongst you.” 

Jack was at the door, but he turned 
and drawled gently. “Oh, no, Miss 
Nervy:; his death won't be at our door. 
We all know what's killed Tom. He 
allays had more backbone an’ life 
than any man on the range, an’ no 
man er gang o’ men could do him up 
that-a-way.” 

“Who's that?” asked Sam, later in 
the day, pointing across the prairie. 
A buckboard drawn by a rangy sorrel 
was approaching. 

“Rig b’longs to the eatin’ house at 
Pike’s Bluff,” said Jack, “but I can’t 
see who's drivin’.” 

Just then a turn in the road brought 
the slanting sun direct on the figure 
on the driver’s seat. It was 4 woman, 
and even at that distance they could 
see the glint of burnished topper. 

“Miss Nervy,” ejaculated Bob. 
“Now we're in fer it!” 

“Tdon’t see it that-a-way,’’answered 
Jack, eyeing the approaching figure 
sternly. “We'll meet her in a body, 
an’ ca’mly ask her to go back to 
Pike’s Bluff, whar her talent ‘ll be 
more appreciated. Tom’s had ’nough 
0’ female wil’ cats.” 

As Miss Nervy jumped nimbly to 
the ground in front of the group, Jack 
advanced a trifle. 

“We boys think ye'd better go back, 
Miss Nervy—meanin’ no disrespec’. 
They ain't nothin’ fer ye to do here.” 

For a brief moment only Miss Nervy 
looked at Jack, but it was long enough 
to shrivel him into nothingness. 

“You boys think!” The repetition 
was sneered with teiling effect. Turn- 
ing, she drew a bulky package from 
under the seat of the buckboard. 
“You boys have been thinking a good 
deal, and now suppose you do some- 
thing. Mister Jack, go to the cook 
shanty and bring me a kettle of hot 
wafer—hot, mind you-—for herb tea. 
Samuel Smith, you take me in to Tom 
Ketchum, and let me see how near 
you've all come to killing him. Bob 
Smith, you’ve been the doctor long 
enough; you'd better go back to 
horses, and you can begin by taking 
care of mine. The rest of you clear 
out. When I want you Fill let you 
know.” 

It was after supper. 


What a pack of 
“You'll 


The men 


“And if your. 


lounged on the crisp buffalo grass, that 
sloped away from the houses, A hush 
fell over the group as a woman came 
walking briskly over the grass to- 
ward them. Miss Nervy stood before 
them. stern as ever, but with no trace 
of venom in her glance, as she looked 
at the men, who rose to their feet at 
her coming. 


“Tomorrow's Sunday,” she an- 
nounced, “and the _ circuit. rider 
preaches at Hoover’s Ford. That's 


twenty mile. Can one of you get him 
here by tomorrow night?” 

“Great Cwresar!” ejaculated Sam, 
“Tom ain’t that bad, is he, Miss 
Nervy?” 

For a moment the men saw almost 
the gleam of a smile on her face. 
“Tom's better, but I can’t leave him 
yet awhile, and as I've been intending 
to marry him anyway as soon as I'd 
got in my annual report, and. the 
postoffiice inspector ’d been here, I 
might as well have it over now, and 
then nobody can say anything about 
me taking care of him.” 

They stood watching her trim, erect 
figure as she crossed the grass, hurry- 
ing back to her invalid. 

“Wall,” drawled Jack, “it took some 
longer ‘n we hed figured, but the 
job’s done better ’n we hoped for. 
Miss Nervy’s tamed all right.” 

Failure is, in a sense, the highway 
to success, inasmuch as every dis- 
covery of what is false leads us to 
seek earnestly after what is true, 
and every fresh experience points 
out some form of error which we 
shall afterward carefully avoid.— 
(John Keats. 
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Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 











Buy direct from factory } 
and get a betterstove for | 
less money. Freight pre- 


» paid—stovecomes all pol- 
ished, ready to set up Use it one year—if 
you aren't satisfied we refuad your money. 


Write for Catalog and Prices. Big, Free 
Catalog shows why improved features of Gold Goin 
Stoves make them fuel-savers and splendid hakers 
—why they have given satisfaction for 53 years 


Gold Coin Stove Co.; 1 OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. | 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It wili please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Attractive Designs in 


Needlework 








No. 1820. CORSET COVER 

This dainty corset cover is already made vp and 
stamped for embroidery. It is semi-fitted and made 
of cross-bar lawn trimmed with lace, through which 
a@ narrow white ribbon runs. The embroidery is solid 
and eyelet; stamped cover in sizes 34, 36 and AD 
88, including cotton to work the design. costs c 

State size when orderjng 





Ne. 1797. STAMPED TEA APRON 
Apron No. 1797 comes already made up of cross- 
bar lawn with a simple embroidery design. mut 25c 


to work Stamped apron and cotton. Cost 





» Get Our Free Fancywork Catalog 1913 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass 

















EVERY WOMAN 


SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 





HER OWN DRESSMAKER 


























This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction. 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. [t also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers, Address 
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You can have 
Running Water in 


your House and 
Barn, at even tem- 
perature Winter or 
Summer, at Small 


Cost. 


Send Postal 


New Water Lb 
it will bring you a Hundred 
Pictures of it in actual use. 


Do it Now. 


Aermotor Co., 1144 &. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
Aermotor Co,, 2nd and Madison Sts., Oakiand, Cal. 
Aermotor Co., 1213 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aermotor Co., 332 4st St., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


asking for 
Supply Plan. 
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Profitable 
Stock Raising 


By CLARENCE A. SHAMEL - 
Bditotr Orange Judd Farmer 


IVE stock is. the most important feature of 
farm life, and statistics show a production far 
short of the actual requirements. There are 

many problems to be faced iti the profitable produc- 

tion of stock, and these are fully and comprehen- 

ing sively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. As editor 

of the Orange Judd Farmer, Mr. Shamel_ has unequaled opportunities for 

observation and is keenly alive to everything that has to do with this very 

important subject. Incorporated in this book are many of the basic prin- 

ciples that have to do with the raising of live stock for profit. He tells 

how the New England and North Atlantic States. are just awakening to 

the realization of the enormous field before them. He warns the west 
where there are numerous evidences of waning productivity. 


Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles.of breeding and feeding 
for both fat stock and dairying type. It tells of sheep and mutton raising, 
he*house lambs, the swine industry and the horse market. Finally he tells 
of the preparation of stock for the market and how to prepare it so that it 
will bring a high market price. 


M This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth [is poo contsine 255 pases, is handsomely 
5x74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is bedutifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that bas ever been put out in 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library, * The regular edition sells for $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 
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Just What You Want 


Send $1.00 or more for your subscription to this journal and get —R : 
ully the big advertisement which appears on anothes oe. RENEW NOW: 


NEW NOW! 





Buy your Tires as 
you would a Binder 


Your tires are as important an investment as the 
purchase of a binder, a tractor, or any other big 
piece of farm machinery, 


One tire is a relatively small matter, but in the 
aggregate, year after year, your total tire invest- 
ment rivals in size the investment in your best piece 
of farm machinery, 


You would not think of buying a binder or a tractor 
without satisfying yourself on these three points— 
the size and standing of the company making it, the 
reputation it had among farm machinery experts 
and your friends who had used it, and the amount 
of extra profit you could make by using it. 


There is every reason why you should apply these 
same tests to the purchase of your tires. 


Measured according to either or all of these tests 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


are unquestionably 


America’s Predominant Tires 


The United States Tire Company is the largest tire- 
making organization in existence. Four-fifths of 
the best dealers in the country are now handling its 
product, which is clearly indicative of the standard 
it has among men who know. 


The best men and the best methods of four of the 
finest tire-making plants in the world unite in mak- 
ing this oné line of tires. 





These co-operative fhethods of tire building have 
accomplished the largest increase in tire mileage and 
decrease in tire expense ever known in the history 
of tire making. 


Today United States Tires yield an average mileage 
from 25 to 50 per cert higher than was given by any 
make of tires previous to the organization of the 
United States Tire Company two years ago. 


United States Tires offer the safest and most profit- 
able tire investmené that any motorist can vossibly 
make. 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








Phelps FREE goon 


Write today sure for Phelps’ new book on Split Hickory Vehicles. Shows 
largest selection in America—over 140—fuil and complete line of harness 
styles. 167,000 regular customers already. Phelps ships direct to you 
from his mammoth factories—no dealers’ profits. 
You ought to have this fine book whether you buy 
noworlater. It is buggy authority. Then too— 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s f 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK: 
Lidbd GROWING 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


ta Virginia, North and South 
» Alabama and Pe eins 
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